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Something about St. George’s, Hanover-square. 


 ITHERTO the na- 
tions of the world, 
in their gradual 
growth, have fol- 
lowed the prece- 
dent set them by 
the sun. History 
commenced in the 
East, and will probably 
end in the West, and it 
may be said of cities, as 
well as of countries, that 
‘‘Westward the course 
of empire holds its 
sway.” London is no 
exception to this rule, 
and the prelates and 
nobles who fled from the 
smoke of the City to the 
Strand and the banks of 
the Thames, went forth 
to meet the city of 
Westminster, which at 
the same time was gradually enlarging her 





























‘boundaries. By King Edgar’s charter, of the 


year 951, the western boundary of Westminster 
was that little River Eye, which, after giving its 
name to Tyburn (afterwards Mary-le-bourne, or 
Marylebone), passed by New Bond-street through 
the Green Park, by Buckingham House to the 
Thames, near Vauxhall Bridge, and is now, like 
some other London streams, a miserable sewer. 
To the west of the boundary was the manor of 
Eia, which, in Domesday Book, is described as 


‘containing ten hides of land. This manor was 


bounded on the west by another small stream, 
viz., the Westbourn, on the north by the road 
(now Oxford-street), and on the south by the 
Thames. Soon after the date of the Domesday 
Book it was divided into the three manors of 
Hyde, Neyte, and Eybery, the names of two of 
which remain, in Hyde Park and Ebury-street, 
Pimlico. In course of time these manors 
were included in Westminster, and thereby 
the great metropolis was enlarged. Maitland, 
writing nearly 150 years ago, in speaking 
of London, says,—‘ This ancient city has 
engulphed one city, one borough, and forty- 
three villages,—namely, the city of West- 
minster, the borough of Southwark, and the 
villages of Mora, Finsbury, Wenlaxbarn, Clerk- 
enwell, Islington, Hoxton, Shoreditch, Homer. 
ton, Norton-folgate, the Spital, Whitechapel, 
Mile-end New-town, Mile-end Old-town, Stepney, 
Poplar, Limehouse, Ratcliff, Shadwell, Wapping 
Stepney, East Smithfield, the Hermitage, St. Ca- 
therine’s, the Minories, St. Clement Dane’s, the 
Strand, Charing, St. James’s, Knightsbridge, 
Soho, St. Giles’s-in-the-fields, Bloomsbury, Port- 
pool, Saffron-hill, Holborn, Vauxhall, Lambeth, 
Lambeth-marsh, Kensington, Newington-butts, 
Bermondsey, the Grange, Horselydown, and Ro- 
therhithe.” Were Maitland living now, he would 
have been able to make large additions to his 
list. In the year 1222 the parish of St. Mar. 
garet constituted the whole of Westminster; 
but avery few years afterwards a large portion 
was abstracted to form the parish of St. Martin. 
in-the-fields, which, for four or five centuries 
included nearly all the west of London. The 
parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, was carved 
out of St. Martin’s in 1645; that of St. Anne, 
Soho, in 1678; and that of St. James in 1685; 
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but it was not until 1725, when the parish of | come from all parts to obtain some of that odour 
St. George, Hanover-square, was constituted, | of aristocracy which is supposed to cling around 
that the extreme west was taken away from the | the church, and novelists continue to consider it 


parish of St. Martin. 


as the goal up to which all the troubles of their 


In 1710 the crying want of church accommoda- | heroes and heroines (through three volumes) 
tion in London was recognised, and an Act of| should ultimately lead. 


Parliament was passed, ordering that “ fifty new 


The registers kept in the vestry form quite a 


churches should be erected in or near the popu- | library of thick folios, the entries in which are 
lous cities of London and Westminster, or|made with great care and fulness, and are 
suburbs thereof.” To meet the expenditure, a| written on vellum with admirable neatness. 
duty of two shillings was laid upon every chal-| Here may be found the names of a large 
dron or ton of coals brought into the port of | number of distinguished persons, and in turning 
London. The Church of St. George was built | over the leaves many a romance and many a sad 


by the commissioners appointed under this Act | p 


age in domestic history are brought back to 


of Queen Anne, upon ground given by Lieut.-| remembrance. In reading down the entries we 
general Stewart, and the ceremony of laying the | feel as if we had suddenly stepped into very 
first stone was performed on Tuesday, June 20,| high society, for although the names of the 
1712, by General Stewart, assisted by the clergy | undistinguished are naturally the most nume. 
and a large number of persons of distinction. | rous, yet dukes and earls areas plenty as black- 
After the stone had been placed in the east wall, | berries! Not only are many of the entries of 
the general struck it several times, and making | considerable interest, but among the signatures 
a libation of wine, pronounced the words, “‘ The | of the witnesses are to be found the names of 
Lord God of Heaven preserve the Church of} some of the greatest in the land. The “Iron 
St. George.” Nearly twelve years after (on the | Duke” was in universal request as giver away 
23rd of March, 1724), the church was conse-| of the bride at these grand weddings, and his 
crated, and in the following year the vestry, in | characteristic signature “ Wellington,” with the 
gratitude for General Stewart’s generosity, | bold cross to the ¢, frequently attracts our eye 
desired him to choose any pew in the front of | as we rapidly glance over the registers. 


the gallery, and two pews behind it, so that 
they might give them to him for his use. 


We have noted above that the Rev. Dr. 


Courtenay was appointed to the rectory in 1774, 


The architect was John James, and the church | but before his appointment a better-known man 
is a rather handsome specimen of a style of | had tried to obtain it by means which got him 





ecclesiastical architecture now out of favour.| into great trouble. 


The notorious Dr. Dodd 


The window over the altar is a fine specimen of | addressed an anonymous letter to the wife of 
old sixteenth-century glass, representing the | Lord Chancellor Apsley, offering 3,000 guineas 
Tree of Jesse, which was given to the church at | if by her assistance he was appointed to the 


its first building. It has since been rearranged 
and altered in form. 


rectory. On its being discovered that he wrote 
the letter he was dismissed with disgrace from 


The present rector (Rev. Henry Howarth) is | his office of chaplain to George III., and Foote 
the fifth since the consecration, and was pre. | and the newspapers poured out ridicule and 
sented to the living in 1845. His predecessors | invective upon him, su that he was forced to 
were the Rev. Andrew Trebeck, D.D. (1725) ; | retire to the Continent for a time. 


the Rev. Charles Moss, D.D. (1759), who was 


We will now pass from the church to the square, 


consecrated Bishop of St. David’s in 1766, and| which was commenced about the year 1718. 
translated to the see of Bath and Wells in1774; | At this time George I. had not long been upon 
the Rev. H. Reginald Courtenay, D.D. (1774), | the throne, and the house of Hanover was in an 


who was successively Bishop of Bristol and of 


early stage of its popularity, so that this square, 


Exeter; and the Rev. Robert Hodgson, D.D.| which, when it was first planned was to be 


(1803). 
Lord Carpenter and General the Right Hon. 


The two first churchwardens were | called Oxford-square, was named instead Han- 
over-square, and the church was dedicated in 


William Stewart, and during the period from 1725 | honour of the king to St. George the Martyr. 
to 1870 the office of churchwarden has been | The building of the square was commenced just 


held by sixty-seven noblemen, besides baronets, 
members of the Privy Council, &c. The list is 
a remarkable one, and many historical names 
may be found in it. Lord Carpenter was one of 
the first inhabitants of Hanover-square; and 
General Stewart, besides giving the ground upon 








at the time of the financial panic caused by the 
bursting of the “‘ bubbles,” and in consequence 
did not at first go on very rapidly, so that we 
find the place mentioned in 1719 as Hanover- 
square-street. Strype published his edition of 
‘*Stow’s Survey” about the time when these 


which the church was built, bequeathed the sum | houses were being built, and he refers to them 
of 4,000/. towards erecting and endowing a|in the following passage: — “Among these 


charity school in the parish. 


suburban territories on this side, in the way 


It is impossible to mention St. George’s,| towards Tyburn, there are certain new and 


Hanover-square, without calling up the recol- 
lection of many fashionable marriages. From 


splendid buildings, called, in honour of his pre- 
sent Majesty, Hanover-square, some finished and 


the first foundation of the church to the present | some erecting, consisting of many compleat and 
time it has been recognised as the chief temple| noble houses; one whereof is taking by my 


of Hymen in this great city; but perhaps its 
palmiest days were in the first quarter of the 
present century, when between 1,100 and 1,200 
couples were married in a year. Some years 
ago it was difficult to get a sitting in the church, 


Lord Cowper, late Lord High Chancellor of 
England. And it is reported that the common 
place of execution of malefactors at Tyburn 
shall be appointed elsewhere, as somewhere 
near Kingsland ; for the removing any inconve- 


which was filled with the créme de la créme of | niences or annoyances that might thereby be 


society, and every official connected, even ina 
humble way, with so distinguished a place was a 
person to be looked up to, because he had the 


occasioned to that square or the houses there. 
abouts.” We have before us two very fine 
views of the square, one dated 1755, and the 


keys of a “fashionable heaven.” That glory | other 1787. In the first engraving, the centre 


has passed away now, for fashion has swept on 


is shown with a wooden railing round it, but 


further west, and. the Church of St. George has | open, and with paths across from each corner, 


to be contented with a more commonplace con- 


so that any one could walk in it, In the second, 


gregation. In spite ofall this, however, the church | the centre is laid out as a grass-plot, and enclosed 


still keeps up its pre-eminent character as the 


with railings, but there are no trees or shrubs. 


place for weddings. Although habits have changed | Squares, as we understand them, or enclosed 


of late, and a greater number of the nobility 
and gentry are married at home, in their little 





country churches, yet candidates for matrimony of English growth. 


gardens, seem to have sprung up in London 
about 150 years ago, and they are essentially 


Other cities have their 
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empty open spaces, but the squares of Paris are 


an importation from England. The Piazza, 
Covent-garden, when first laid out, and long 
before the present market was built, was an imi- 
tation of the foreign place, or piazza, and some of 
the other London squares were originally like it, 
till they became the dust-heaps of their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. The wretched condition 
of the centre of St. James’s-square was for years 
a crying evil, until in 1727 the centre was railed 
in and beautified by the inhabitants. In an 
edition of Ralph’s “Critical Review of the 
Public Buildings, Statues, and Ornaments in 
and about London and Westminster,” published 
in 1783, it is remarked thet “ All the squares in 
London at present have their areas inclosed by 
neat iron railing. We cannot, therefore, men- 
tion this circumstance as a matter of merit in 
Cavendish-square, though a few years ago it 
might bave been noticed as such.” The exclu- 
siveness of the dwellers in the squares is often 
remarked upon, but it is not clear that it does 
harm to avy one, for the public gain the advan- 
tage of a pleasant place to look at, and have 
little cause to regret not being allowed to walk 
in it. Government will not beautify a public 
place (witness Trafalgar-square) and if the 
inhabitants subscribe together for the purpose 
of keeping their squares in order they would 
seem to have aright to keep them to themselves 
when they have succeeded in making them what 
they wish. 

Soon after the square was built a proposal 
was made to bring the water of the river Colne 
to it and the western parts of London. A state- 
ment of this proposal exists in manuscript in 
the library of the British Museum, from which 
we learn that “the inventor, by observation and 
levelling, having found that the river Colne, at 
St. Alban’s, lay as high as the top of the cupola 
of St. Paul’s Church, has formed a design to 
bring a river from thence and to refurnish that 
river with springs and small streams from other 
rivers in Hertfordshire.” For this end he ob- 
tained subscription of partners, about 1719, and 
procured a Bill to be brought into Parliament ; 
but he was opposed by the New River Company, 
who stirred up the millers to make a clamour, 
and in consequence the Bill was dropped. The 
inventor was not to be daunted, and purchased 
some springs “to avoid the millers,” which he 
stated to be so strong that they would yield as 
much water as the New River,and, as to height, 
would deliver water 10 ft. higher than Cavendish- 
square. In the new scheme, the inventor states 
that “no doubt the New River Company will 
raise all the clamour they can, because that 
company would have no water but their own 
brought to town”; but, on the other side, he 
expected “the Middlesex gentlemen and free- 
holders to petition, because it will improve their 
land.” 

The consideration of the rise and decay of the 
different districts of a large city is an interesting 
study. Some streets and squares sink utterly, 
and the houses, once inhabited by wealth and 
fashion, become the home of squalid poverty ; 
others remain highly respectable, but fall from 
fashion to trade. A hotel first obtrudes itself, 
then a quiet shop, and then the great leave it 
for ever. This has been the case with Hanover- 
square. The inbabitants in 1720 were Lord 
Carpenter, Sir Theodore Jansen, Lord Hills. 
borough, Duke of Montrose, Lord Dunmore, 
Colonel Fane, Mr. Sheldon, Earl of Coventry, 
Lord Brook, General Stewart, Dake of Rox. 
burgh, and General Evans. In 1873 an earl and 
a dowager countess only remain, and the other 
inhabitants are music - sellers, dressmakers, 
tailors, and dentists. Besides the noblemen 
mentioned above as the first inhabitants of the 
Bquare, we can add four more who have left 
behind them distinguished names. One of 
these was George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
called by Pope “ Granville the Polite,” a pleasing 
versifier, who has been enrolled by the book. 
sellers among the British poets. He died here 
on January 30th, 1734-5. Sir Richard Temple, 

Lord Cobham, to whom Pope addressed the first 
epistle of his Moral Essays, bad a house here. 
The poet, after referring to the last words of 
several persons, ends with the following lines of 
praise :— 

** And you, bray ! 

Shali eel your ruling paion strong ta acct 
Such in those moments, as in all the past, 
*O save my country, Heaven!’ shall be your last.” 

George, Lord Anson, the great circumnavi. 
gator of the globe, had a tho in the satin. 

He lost large sums in gaming, and it is said that 
the sharpers in Bath robbed him of his prize 


from the Spanish galleons, on which occasion it 
was remarked that “ Lord Anson had been rownd 
the world and over the world, but never in the 
world.” The brilliant George, Lord Rodney died 
at his house in the square in 1792, ten years 
after his famous victory over the French Admiral 
De Grasse. Horace Walpole notes in his MS. 
additions to Pennant’s “ London,” that “‘ Count 


north-east corner” of the square, and that 
“with him lodged, while in England, the Duke 
of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor by the name 
of Francis.” Ambrose Phillips, the pastoral 
writer, whom Pope ironically praised for his 
“eminence in the infantile style,” died here in 
1749. Another inhabitant nearly died in the 
square in a peculiarly unpleasant manner, for he 
narrowly escaped being shot by one of his 
aristocratic neighbours. The celebrated Mrs. 


of the Dake of Hamilton’s passion for shooting. 
“ He has exercised himself with shooting across 
Hanover-square out of a wind-gun, to the utter 
dismay of old Lady Westmoreland and Sir 
Thomas Fredericks. A bullet whistled by the 
ear of the latter as he sat in his dining-room, 
and lodged in the wainscot ; two more penetrated 
into other parts. Surprised at so dangerous an 
incident, he ran to the window, and there saw 
the duke, his vis-d-vis, at his window, with a gun 
in his hand. He immediately sallied forth to 
give his grace a deserved chiding, but daring 
the time, the duke, having had leisure to charge 
again, shot dead a favourite dog which bore 
Sir Thomas company.”* 

The houses are mostly built ‘plainly, with red 
brick ; but there was some little attempt at an 
architectural effect according to the taste of the 
day. In Lambert’s “ History of London” (1806) 
it is observed that “ the houses, which are built 
in the modern taste, make an elegant appear- 
ance, and are inhabited by persons of the first 
distinction. The house in the south-west corner 
is considered the best piece of brickwork in the 
metropolis.” Ralph mentions the west side.as 
the only one deserving any attention. Hare- 
wood House, on the north side, at the corner of 
Harewood-place, with its stables reaching to 
Oxford-street, still makes a noble appearance, 
as one of the old-fashioned residences that are 
fast passing away. The square has among its 
present occupants, besides tradesmen, two of the 
most successful London societies, two clubs, a 
hospital, and a well-known concert-room. The 
Royal Agricultural Society was instituted in 
1838 as the English Agricultural Society, and 
incorporated in 18410 by its present name. 
During the thirty years and upwards that the 
society has been in existence, it has done an 
immense amount of work, and to be a 
power in the country. The Zoological Society 
was started in 1826, ‘‘for the advancement of 
zoology, and the introduction, exhibition, and 
acclimatisation of the subjects of the animal 
kingdom.” The society opened their gardens in 
the Regent’s Park two years afterwards, and in 
1849 added a collection of reptiles to the exist- 
ing collection of ‘mammals and birds. More 
recently fish and the lower aquatic animals have 
been added. The Oriental Club, at the corner 
of Tenterden.street, was founded in 1824 by Sir 
John Malcolm, and is composed of noblemen and 
gentlemen who have travelled or been connected 
with the East and our Indian possessions. The 
rooms of the club are ornamented with portraits 
of Lord Clive, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Sir Eyre Coote, the Duke of Wellington, 
and other celebrities. The Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, more generally known as the Hanover- 
square Rooms, were built by Sir John Gallini, 
formerly one of the managers of the Italian 
Opera at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
and they still keep up their ancient repute as 
the chief home of chamber music in spite of 
many rivals for public favour.t The bronze 
statue of Pitt, by Sir Francis Chantrey, was set 
up in its present position at the south end of 
the square in the year 1831, and cost 7,0001. 

St. George’s parish is so large that we could 
not describe it all within any reasonable limits; 
but, in conclusion, we will journey “all round 
the square,” and take note of the streets lead- 
ing out of it. Brook-street takes its name from 
the Tyburn brook. It is now chiefly inhabited 
by physicians and surgeons, and is farther re- 
markable as containing the aristocratic hotel 





; mage “Lady of the Last ome SB p. 237. 
premises, at t unilet, at opposite corner 
of Hanover-street, afford such extensive accommodation 





Kinski, the Imperial Ambassador, resided at the | y 


Montagu relates the following curious anecdote | great 


formerly called Mivart’s and now Claridge’s, 
where it has been said no one under a crowned 
head could obtain accommodation. When the 
Khedive of Egypt visited England he was to 
have stayed here if the Earl of Dudley had not 
stepped in and offered him the use of his man. 
sion in Park-lane. Mr. Harry Emanuel, the dia. 
mond merchant and jeweller, built a house a few 
ears ago on the north side of the street, a few 
doors from the square, in a very ornate and over. 
done style of architecture, and with a specially ela. 
borate roof to the back part. Mr. Emanuel shortly 
afterwards left the house, and it is now inhabited 
by Messrs. Hart, the well-known Medizval iron. 
workers. Handel lived for a time in a house on 
the south side, a few doors from Bond.street, 
Gerard Vandergucht, the engraver, hatla house 
in this street, where he sold pictures, and where 
he died on March 18th, 1776, aged ‘60. The 
room at the back of his house»was after. 
wards let to the Society of Painters in Water. 
Colours, and their first exhibition of drawings 
was opened here April 22nd, 1805. 
Tenterden-street is short, and of little import. 
ance, but it contains the Royal Academy of 
Music, an institution founded by the Earl of 
Westmoreland in 1822, Bochsa, the composer 
and harpist, who was musical director at the 
King’s Theatre before Costa took the baton, was 
the first organizer and director of the Academy. 
The present principal is Sir Sterndale Bennett. 
Harewood-place, which takes its name from the 
Earl of Harewood’s mansion, is remarkable for 
containing but one house, No. 1, and that is inha- 
bited by the famous surgeon and much esteemed 
man, Sir James Paget, bart. The two corner 
houses, although their doors are in this place, 
belong to Haunover-square. The two streets 
leading into Regent-street, viz., Hanover-street 








and Princes-street, have little to distinguish 
them, except that they contain the shops of 
several well-known tradesmen. We now return 
to George-street, which has a peculiarity in its 
construction that was noticed by Ralph in his 
Critical Review as follows:—‘‘There is some. 
thing particular in the manner of George-street, 
which deserves our attention ; it being laid out 
so considerably wider at the upper end towards 
Hanover-square that it quite reverses the per- 
spective, and shows the end of the vista broader 
than the beginning, which was calculated to give 
a noble view of the square itself at the entrance, 
and a better prospect down the street from the 
other side. Both ways the effect answers the 
intention.” In another place Ralph praises the 
view from Oxford-street, and says, “ in this 
prospect the sides of the square, the area in the 
middle, the breaks of the buildings that form the 
entrance of the vista, the vista itself, but above all 
the beautiful projection of the portico of St. 
George’s Church, areall circumstances that unite 
in beauty and make the scene perfect. If any- 
thing is wanting, it is a graced building at the end 
of the vista.” The side view of the porticoof the 
church is certainly effective, but the street. is not ‘ 
wide enough for the spectator to obtain a front 
view, and it must always be a source of regret 
that the tortuosities of Maddox and Grosvenor 
streets have prevented an opening being made 
that would allow St. George’s Church to end the 
vista from Grosvenor-square. We have a few 
celebrated persons to mention as inhabitants of 
George-street. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
died August 21st, 1762, aged 73, in a house 
which she described as consisting of “ two- 
very decent closets and a cupboard on each 
floor.” Lord Chaneellor Cowper died at his 
house on the west side (No. 13), in 1723. This 
house was lately occupied by the well-known 
James Silk Buchingham’s British and Foreign 
Institute. An unole of Thomas Pennant, the 
historian of London, had a house here, and the 
nephew often lodged with him. Thomas Phillips, 
R.A., the portrait-painter, lived for many years 
at No.8, and died there on April 20,1845. A 
large number of celebrities have sat in his 
studio, when their features were about to be 
transmitted tocanvas, and two of these were Lord 
Byron and Thomas Campbell. Herbert Mayo, 
the well-known surgeon, lived at No. 19, in 
1829, as did another eminent surgeon, Henry 
Earle, at No. 28. No. 25 was for a long period 
the residence of the painter, John Singleton 
Copley, and of his ‘more celebrated son, Sir John 
Copley, solicitor and general, and after- 
wards Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. Soonafter the 
death of the venerable lord, the house was hand- 
somely rebuilt with stone. street has been 


a favourite resort of physicians and surgeons, and 





as would seem to fit them for a large clab other | 
exceptional -oceupation, =) 


it still keeps up that character, for several medical 
men of the. highest eminence are at present resi- 
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dents in it, At the corner of George and Con- 
duit streets, is Limmer's, the well-known hotel, 
whose fame is world-wide. We will just step 
into Conduit-street, in order to mention that the 
history connected with this street principally 
centres in the chapel, and in two taverns. 
Trinity Chapel had its origin in a timber travel- 
ling church, which James II. had conveyed 
about with him in order that mass might be per- 
formed wherever he was. For a time it was on 
Hounslow Heath, but after the Revolution, it 
was removed to the top of Old Bond-street. In 
1691 it was rebuilt, at the instance of Arch. 
bishop Tenison, then vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. The Prince of Wales Tavern was formerly 
the resort of literary men, and in 1772 David Wil- 
liams suggested here a fund for the relief of 
literary men, which afterwards grew into the 
Royal Literary Fund; and at the Coach and 
Horses, John Thurtell, the murderer of Weare, 
was taken prisoner. No. 9 belongs to a limited 
company of architects, who bonght it for the 
purpose of providing meeting-places for various 
Sere and artistic bodies now located 
ere, 

In this street, too (No. 59), is the residence of 
Mr. Henry Leslie, whose Choir and Concerts 
have become an established and esteemed insti- 
tution, and to whom London is indebted for 
much wholesome pleasure. 

We must here conclude our present notices of 
a parish which, previous to the death of Dean 
Hodgson, in 1844, when it was divided, was of 
great extent, and most unwieldy proportions. 











THE LEEDS PARK COMPETITION. 


Propasty few large commercial towns, of 
the average type, possess greater natural advan 
tages for,the realisation of picturesque pleasure- 
grounds and residences in their immediate 
environs than are to be found at Leeds. Nor 
is the picturesque element, or the possibility of 
it, entirely wanting in the town itself. On the 
contrary, the rise and fall of the ground, and 
the winding lines of the old thoroughfares 
(which have been mostly followed in the more 
modern rebuilding of the streets) furnish, ready 
made, a good deal of the necessary conditions 
for a picturesque town; and Briggate, the long 
wide street rising in a tolerably steep incline in 
the centre of the town, still retains some of the 
informality of the earlier period, and presents 
a marked contrast to the frigid squareness and 
dulness of the neighbourhood immediately adja- 
cent to the railway station, the character of which 
is not inaptly responded to in the town-hall, with 
its classical and somewhat inexpressive sym- 
metry. It is in the ordinary street buildings 
that Leeds is deficient in interest; though we 
are glad to observe works in progress in the 
Briggate that seem to promise a step in the 


_right direction, which, it is to be hoped, will be 


pursued ; for there is here the opportunity for 
making, in time, one of the most effective town 
atreets in England. 

One of the finest public parks in England, 
however, is already almost ready made, about 
three miles to the north of the town, as far as 
the important elements of natural scenery and 
situation are concerned. The Roundhay estate, 
it will be remembered, was purchased by the 

ion of Leeds, and formally opened as a 
public park by Prince Arthur, exactly! a year 
since (19th September, 1872). On the 3let of 
March last the corporation advertised for plans, 
from “architects and landscape gardeners,” for 
the laying out of the estate in a more suitable 
manner for the purposes for which it was par- 
chased, by making new roads, enlarging or 
altering old ones, placing in the park suitable 
buildings for refreshment, &c., and for rest for 
visitors ; and by indicating the best way for 
utilising a large proportion of the land as sites 
for villa residences. Three premiums of 200, 
100, and 50 guineas offered for the best plans 
have brought into the field seventeen competi- 
tors, whose drawings, mostly of considerable 
elaboration, have been open to public inspection 
during this week at the town-hall. 

The materials to be dealt with consist of 764 
acres of land, 38 acres occupied by water in two 
lakes, a long one (“ Waterloo” lake), ranning 
north and south, near the east side of the estate, 
and a smaller lake to the north-west of this, and 
connected with it by a stream or canal; an 
* Ttalian”’ mansion (which it is proposed to con- 
vert into a hotel), near the western boundary, 
with a canal garden attached to it (i.¢., a garden 
with a long pond); a large extent of open 
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ground, mostly with a gentle slope towards 
Waterloo lake, occupying the south-western por- 
tion; a considerable amount of wood skirting 
the lakes and open ground to east and north; 
natural ravines near the had of the lake, or 
between the two lakes, over which bridges 
can be made; and last, but not least, a ruined 
castle of modern erection, and well covered 
with real ivy, which it is proposed to preserve. 
The instructions to competitors include, pro- 
vision for two cricket-grounds, for a floating 
swimming-bath in the large lake, a police 
station, and “suitable buildings” generally, 
such as would be supposcd to conduce to the 
comfort of a park. The park is to be entered 
from the south-west corner (nearest to the 
town), where lodges and gates were to be pro. 
vided. The term “suitable buildings” has 
of course been read rather largely by some 
competitors; but the nature both of the site 
and of the instructions leads to the inference 
that here is an opportunity for trying some- 
thing in the way of picturesque artificial treat- 
ment. Now, however, it appears from what 
we could gather, that the authorities lean 
towards a repudiation of all these picturesque 
tendencies in the way of accessory objects, 
and are disposed to adjudicate on the con- 
sideration, which plan offers the highest return 
in rentals of villas. It was hardly worth 
while, for this purpose only, to have invited 
elaborate plans from architects, or even from 
Mr. Ayrton’s friends, the “ gardeners”; bat 
corporations have that way with them. While 
looking at the plans, therefore, not without a 
view to these considerations, let us at the same 
time express a hope that a beautiful estate will 
not be spoiled by cupidity, resulting in over- 
building, or in buildings of an inferior type. 

The plans submitted by Mr. Adkinson, of 








Bridge-road, Battersea (we take them as they 
are placed, in alphabetical order, or nearly so), 
have apparently been devised in a great degree 
with special regard to the number of houses to 
be got on the ground. The competitors being 
restricted from building on the open space 
forming the centre of the more southern por- 
tion of the estate, and which, as observed, is 
flanked by wood and water on the north and 
east, the building land consists mainly of a belt 
outside this, which extends on the north and east 
sides to a pretty wide area. A triangular 
extent of land to the south-west of the open, 
next to the main entrance, is also available for 
building, and is variously utilised by different 
competitors, either for villas or in laying out an 
impressive and beautiful entrance to the estate ; 
which latter seems to us by far the most sensible 
use to make of this portion. The houses in this 
plan are shown extended all round the outskirts 
of the estate, not in separate villas but in close 
terraces or semi-detached houses, with very 
small lots of land allotted to them. In short, 
the building lots are a “squeeze” ; and no doubt 
this would be a remunerative plan (if all the 
plots were let), but certainly not one to be 
recommended, unless on the “penny wise and 
pound foolish’? principle. The best class of 
houses or of tenants could scarcely be secured 
in this way, and the ground would be built up 
disproportionately. Thearchitectural (?) details 
accompanying this plan are beneath criticism ; 
the entrance-gates are a sort of “ gardener’s 
Italian,” and the clock-tower (a feature proffered 
by several candidates) seems a cross between an 
old.fashioned kitchen clock-case and an engi- 
neer’s water-tower. Estimated outlay on this 
plan, 78,7811. 

The plans of Mr. T. H. Clarke, architect, of 
Putney (marked B, each set of plans being 
distinguished by a letter), give a larger amount 
of grounds per house in laying out the bui ding 
land, which is almost entirely for detached 
villas; this being the method proposed, in fact, 
by nearly all the competitors. The estate is 
nearly surrounded by two drives, one at some 
distance within the other: the instractions 
direct two such drives, one within and one with. 
out the park boundary, except at one point, 
where they are to converge into a wide public 
road; but the competitors differ much in their 
method of rendering the instruction on this point, 
some placing the drives in close contignity, 


others at some distance. We should prefer the | parti 


latter arrangement. There is nothing to call 
for special remark in this plan. The architec. 
toral details are indifferent. Estimated outlay, 


63,6701. : 
C.—Messrs. Coleman & Pountney, Bristol, have 





They concentrate the house property on two 
comparatively limited areas to south-west and 
north-east of the estate; the former portion 
(nearest to the principal entrance from the 
town) being laid out in terraces, with gardens 
and a central crescent, for the better class of 
houses ; the latter in more closely-planted ter- 
races of smaller houses. The advantages of 
this scheme are that it leaves a great quantity 
of open land entirely undisturbed by building or 
inclosure, and distinctly divides one class of 
dwellings from another; which is considered an 
object by many of those who rent the beet 
houses in such situations, however questionable 
a social trait this may be. The closer con- 
tiguity of one’s neighbours may or may not be 
considered a gain. The drawback to this scheme 
is of course the small amount of ground attach- 
ing to each house; the private gardens are 
sacrificed to the public park. It also seems 
questionable whether, as a matter of remunera- 
tive building, the smaller class of dwellings 
should not have been the nearer to the town and 
to a line of omnibuses, &c., the occupants of such 
houses being dependent on public conveyances 
mostly. This question of access makes an im- 
mense difference in the letting of middle-class 
houses. This plan, however, evinces and de- 
serves consideration. There is not much attempt 
at effect in the laying out of the grounds. The 
architectural details, the police-station, &c., are 
well drawn and of fair average merit; the clock- 
tower proposed to be placed to the west of the 
lake would scarcely repay the outlay, as to 
appearance. A clock-tower, however, might 
unquestionably be a very useful as well as orna- 
mental object in a public park. Estimated 
outlay, 76,0001. 

D.—Mr. Corson, of Leeds, the author of this 
plan, has evidently gone in to win, and is to be 
complimented, at least on the fine and elaborate 
set of drawings he has got up. He divides all 
the outlying land, beyond the centre belt of 
wood and water, into villa residences with large 
plots of ground. A very large proportion of the 
land is thus occupied, though the number of 
houses put on it, is not very large. The rents 
would have to be high in this case to far- 
nish an equal return with some of the other 
plans. The open space west of the lake is 


idivided into cricket, football, and archery 


grounds. The triangular portion running down 
towards the main entrance is reserved for effect, 
a circular arboretum being placed here, with a 
fountain in the centre. A straight boulevard 
extends from this down to the entrance and up 
to the cricket-fields, &c. Perhaps the uninter- 
rupted boulevard would have been better here : 
artificial effects like these are more properly 
reserved for the farther portions of the ground 
than placed in the line of the main entrance. A 
number of sketches of various buildings are 
given, mostly of the “picturesque” order, of 
which the boat-houses are the best. The 
main entrance, however, is completely at 
variance with these in style, in a mixture of 
French and Italian Renaissance. Triple arches 
are divided by lodges, the same cornice and 
balustrading carried through, and the lodges 
marked only by Mansard roofs rising above. 
There ought to be a dignified entrance to such a 
park, and the idea of this entrance is good, but 
we cannot admire the way it is carried out here. 
The estimated outlay of this plan is 84,6001. 
E,—by Mr. Goddard, of Kdgware, and Mesers. 
Stewart & Robinson, of London. In this plan 
the outlying land is divided for villas, the land 
being laid out in nearly symmetrical portions, 
divided by straight roads,—a treatment which is 
advautageous in avoiding awkward and unavail- 
able angles in the various sites. The building 
sites are sufficiently utilised without being 
crowded. The entrance consists of simple iron 
gates and piers, scarcely important enough in 
appearance. The indication here is of Gothic 
treatment; but in the numerous drawings of 
villas, bridges, &c., every style seems to be 
resorted to by turns. The absence of all idea 
of unity of architectural treatment in such a 
case is very marked in most of the plans; a park 
seems to be as a natural museum of 
architectural styles. Thearchitectural drawings 
are all good, but as designs they have no 
icular merit. Estimated outlay on the 
plan, 76,5001. ; ; 
F,—by Mr. A. G. Hennell, London,—is a beanti- 
fally got-up set of drawings, but does not after 
all contain very much that is noticeable in itself. 
The villa system is adhered to in laying out the 
building land, in this case with entire and almost 





a more distinct scheme for the apportioning of 
the building land than most of the competitors. 


studied irregularity. The houses and lote.are 
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large, and in the arrangement of this part of 
the plan rather resembles Mr. Corson’s, before 
mentioned. The entrance is a simple gate and 
piers ; the lodges and other small buildings are 
got up in stone and timber in a uniform and 
pleasing style. The author volunteers designs 
for residences, one of which is picturesque ; 
but of course these are “not in the bond.” The 
best point in the laying out of the park is the 
arrangement of the cricket-grounds, which form 
two large ovals immediately contiguous, between 
which a long “two-decked ” open pavilion is 
provided, giving a view of either ground ; the 
club offices are placed in the centre. Some of 
the competitors have separated the required two 
cricket-grounds, but they are much better 
concentrated. The outlay on this plan is given 
at 85,0771. 

G,—by Messrs. Hornblower & Son, Liverpool. 
In this plan the building-land is laid out for villas, 
much as in several other plans, except that less 
use is made of the available land towards the 
southern part of the estate, which is retained 
rather for effect, a straight drive running from 
the entrance right up to a large fountain which 
forms the centre of the “recreation ground,’— 
the latter a circle of about 2,000 ft. diameter, 
surrounded by adrive. This would be effective 
without involving any great outlay. The en- 
trance, a large Roman arched gateway, forcibly 
reminds us of another provincial park entrance 
we remember to have seen, and which was 
scarcely worth imitating. The drawings of the 


much confined to one gate, so easily capable of 
being closed, in other words, as a private one. 
In this respect the best idea for an entrance is 
that of Mr. Corson’s, before referred to, though 
it is capable of being made much more of than 
as shown in his drawing. The estimate for this 
plan is 148,9331. ft 
L,—by Mr. J. W. Peggs, and Messrs. Usill & 
Willcocks, of Westminster,—is a plan on which 
much trouble has been expended, and is one of 
the few which shows a definite motive in the 
arrangement of the building land. This is nearly 
the reverse of that shown in plan C. The authors 
concentrate the residences on two sites, one at 
the north-east of the park, for the best class of 
houses, which are comparatively detached ; the 
other occupying the lower part of the western 
portion, to the left of the main entrance drive, 
where the smaller class of residences are arranged 
in four rows running nearly north and south. 
This, we imagine, will be found a more workable 
plan than the reverse arrangement in plan C, as 
it places the two classes of residences more suit- , 
ably. The close arrangement of the residences 
in a kind of village may be a source of economy 
in regard to sewerage, road-making, and so on. 
The question between this and the extended 
placing of residences is, as we before hinted, one 
between pleasing the public who are to visit the 
park, or those who are to live in it. By the 
concentrated arrangement, the residences are, 
practically, thrown out of the park, and become 
an institution apart. The feeling of a good 





architectural accessories are very good, but not 


remarkable as to design. The fountain proposed | 
to be placed in one part of the grounds is good | 
as to idea, but somewhat common-place in detail, | 
and the large stone bridge, of which a careful | 


drawing is given, looks lamentably like engineers’ | 
architecture. It is singular how little the pos- 

sibilities of a bridge, as an opportunity for pic- | 
turesque architectural treatment, seem to be) 
realised in these cases. There are many bridges, 

some of them very carefully and elaborately | 
drawn, among the plans in this competition ; | 
but we did not notice one which could be considered | 
to be really an ornament to the landscape, or 

any addition to what may be called the westhetics | 
of bridge-building. The estimated outlay on 

this plan is 164,953], 

H,—by Mr. W. Milne, Belfast,—presents little | 
for comment. The general laying out of the | 
building land is much as in the last-named 
plans, but somewhat more formal. The getting 
up of the plans is somewhat crude, and the 
architectural designs are nil. Estimated outlay, 
56,8891. 

The plan J,—by Mr. E. Milner, of Norwood,— 
covers nearly all the available building land with 
villas, tolerably closely set, though not with the 
minimum of land to each which some of the 
plans show. The main entrance opens on a 
straight avenue leading up to the cricket-ground 
and pavilion. In other respects effect is not 
sought so much by the arrangement of the roads 
or drives, as by the treatment of certain parts 
of the site as gardens, &c. ;—a terraced garden 
near the “castle,” a rock garden elsewhere in an 
old quarry. The villa gardens are shown as 
partly planted with trees; but they are too close 
to each other for that to be very advisable. The 
principal entrance-gate is ornamentally treated 
in a somewhat common Renaissance manner ; the 
cricket pavilion is very passable; the garden 
pavilion an ordinary specimen of the conservatory 
“classic” style; the other adjuncts, band pa- 
vilion, &c., partake of the tea-garden manner. 
The floating swimming-bath is well treated and 
arranged. There is a Gothic stone bridge carry- 
ing one of the roads over a ravine; at least, it 
has pointed arches, and is so farGothic. But in 
the main this is a gardener’s plan, and it would 
probably be a success chiefly in regard to the 
method of dealing with the ornamental garden. 
ing. The estimate is 143,880. 

K,—by Messrs. Pearse & Rake, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool,—occupies rather less than the average 
space in building land; there is no attempt at 
any definite system of arranging the houses, 
which are merely scattered about irregularly, the 
only point being the provision of a semicircular 
crescent terrace towards the north-east, facing 
south-west. The architectural details, though 
unpretending, have been drawn by a good hand 
and show better taste and more suitability of 
treatment than in most cases; the entrance- 
gates, though in a manner which we do not 
altogether admire, are exceedingly well treated ; 
they have, perhaps, more the appearance of a 
private than a public park entrance. The en. 
trance to a public park should not appear so 





many people would be, perhaps, that it was 
scarcely worth while to go so far out of town to 
live in a street or a square, or to form one in a 
row of houses, instead of having your own land 
all round you. For land which is to be sold for 
the owner’s occupation, in fact, the concentra- 
tion system would be a fatal arrangement ; that 
which is to be rented, or sold to the speculating 
builder for subletting, may answer better in this 
way; but it depends very much on the social 
and business habits of the neighbourhood. The 
plan under consideration shows a number of 
architectural adjuncts ; three bridges, two of 
stone, Gothic, solidly but not artistically treated ; 
a suspension-bridge of iron, which would have a 
good effect but for the bad design of the piers. 
Some of the half-timbered erections are better ; 
a banqueting-hall is provided, to be available 
also for indoor band performances, &. The 
entrance-gates are well meant, with two large 
pointed arches, and a corbelled-out gate-tower 
between ; but the whole is somewhat too flighty 
in style, and the arches are deficient, to the eye 
at least, in abutment. The gate-tower, however, 
is not a bad idea for an entrance of this type, as 
marking the spot from a distance. Total esti- 
mated outlay, 113,1461. 

M,—by Messrs. Perkin & Son, of Leeds,—is an 
admirably got-up set of drawings; but in an 
evident desire to make the most of the land, the 
authors have rather overshot the mark, and cut 
up the estate too much. Besides occupying the 
whole of the ground to the north-east, chiefly 
destined for building, to its utmost extent, they 
have cut out also from the western portion of 
the estate 


“A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out,” 


to be applied for the same purpose, as well as 
part of the south-eastern portion. The open 
part is thus considerably reduced, and that 
again is divided out symmetrically by straight 
parallel boundaries, into garden, football, cricket, 
and archery grounds, and a circular botanical 
garden, a maze (that old-fashioned source of 
garden amusement), a prospect tower, a camera 
obscura, and other such toys are dotted about ; 
but in the meantime the park proper, the open 
ground, has all been cut up, expensively, and 
with questionable advantage, for the sake of 
these things. The residences are laid out with 
a certain order and symmetry, in blocks of 
larger and smaller dwellings; but there seem 
to be too many on the land, and some of the 
lots and the houses are undesirably small. 
There are a number of elaborate drawings of 
architectural objects, well drawn, but presenting 
very little merit in design. The best thing of 
this class is the arrangement of the pavilions 
and terrace beneath the mansion (the proposed 
hotel), which stands on a bank high above them. 
There is a good water-colour drawing of a very 
poor elliptical stone bridge below a cascade. 
The entrance-gate is poorly designed. The 
estimate for many parts of the work is ridicu- 


lously below what is possible; the total outlay 
is stated at 94,2391. 





N,—by Mr. T. Shelmerdine, of Liverpool,—is a 


plan in which a distinct system is followed in 
the laying out of the building land, and in this 
respect it appears to us to be the best, as com. 
bining utility with effect. The residences arg 
arranged as separate villas, in a single belt 
running all round the outside of the estate, 
except at the south-east portion, and sweeping 
(also in a single row) round the cricket and 
parade ground, which occupy the south-western 
portion of the estate. The houses are, perhaps, 
a little too close, and the frontage of the sites 
too narrow in some parts, but there is no 
crowding, and the extended line of residences, 
with its broad road round the park, gives a great 
spaciousness of effect. The drives are well laid 
out, in curves occasionally uniting in completely 
symmetrical circles of large radius; the open 
ground in the centre is left comparatively clear, 
only broken by a row of flower-gardens crossing 
it from west to east below the mansion. Different 
angle-spaces between the lines of drive are made 
available for flower-gardens also. This strikes 
us as, on the whole, an exceedingly good plan. 
The author has added a great number of archi. 
tectural designs of which the like cannot be 
said; they are carefully finished, but essentially 
common-place and even vulgar in design; an 
entrance of bad Gothic of the pinnacle species ; 
a Gothic (?) bridge, which might be cited by a 
Yankee as a specimen of the “almighty gim- 
crack” style; a floating bath in the form of a 
big canoe; and such gauds. The author had 
better have stood upon his plan. The estimated 
outlay is 110,0001. 

O,—by Mr. Page Spencer, architect, of Dews- 
bury,—goes on the separate villa plan, giving a 
great deal of land to each house, but spreading 
the residences very much over the south-western 
portion, encroaching more than most competitors 
upon the park land. The plan shows a want of 
purpose; there is a wide boulevard from the 
principal entrance, which, instead of culminating 
in any special termination, is turned off igno. 
miniously to one side, and loses itself in an 
ordinary drive; another wide road called a 
“boulevard” wriggles irregularly among the 
residences in the northern portion of the estate. 
A boulevard, properly so called, implies a 
certain stateliness of effect, only to be obtained 
by more or less symmetrical treatment ; and a 
main entrance boulevard, to be effective, should 
always lead up tosomething. The architectural 
designs accompanying this plan are very neatly 
drawn in pen-line, but present no originality or 
feeling for architectural style. The estimated 
outlay is 97,5401. 

P,—by Mr. W. Wing, Henley-on-Thames,— 
shows separate villas spread over the land, to the 
north and north-east, with a large proportion of 
ground to each of them. A long, straight 
boulevard runs directly north from the principal 
entrance, and on the west side a smaller class of 
houses are arranged with roads in strictly sym- 
metrical lines parallel to the boulevard. This 
seems a good arrangement, so far as the houses 
are concerned. It, of course, robs the entrance 
of some part of its dignity, by making it, so to 
speak, “lob-sided” ; and this boulevard, again, 
leads to nothing. The cricket-ground is placed 
in a kind of accidental manner on one side of it; 
the other cricket-ground is placed a great way 
off, behind the mansion-house, in a very out-of- 
the-way corner. There are a great number of 
small architectural drawings, well executed, and 
in good taste, but very destitute of character or 
interest. The lake front of the refreshment- 
room is the best, and some of the resting-places 
are nicely treated. The speciality of this plan 
lies in the arrangement of the building-land to 
the west of the entrance, which has something 
to recommend it. There is little attempt at 
effect beyond the rather inconsequential boule- 
vard alluded to. The estimated outlay 1s 
69,7801. 

Q is an unfortunate termination to the series, 
which we may pass with the remark, that if the 
author has any ideas as to the laying out of land, 
he has not acquired the art of expressing them 
on paper; nor has he much idea of the cost of 
such work, his total estimate being 29,3331. 

In regard to this question of expenditure, we 
may call the attention of those most concerned 
to the fact that three estimates much ex 
the others in amount, and that those three are 
by the competitors who have probably had most 
opportunity of acquiring practical knowledge a8 
to the expense of work of this kind on a large 
scale,—viz., Messrs. Hornblower, who first de- 
signed (in conjunction with M. André) the 
Sefton Park, at Liverpool; Messrs. Pearse & 


Rake, who state that they have since been 
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employed on the completion of the said park ; 
and Mr. Milner, whose experience in these mat. 
ters is well known. The corporation of Leeds 
may rest assured that the larger figures are much 
nearer the truth than the smaller ones, some of 
which only require to be glanced at in detail to 
be convicted at once of complete misrepresenta- 
tion (we do not say intentional,—“the wish is 
father to the thought,” pretty often, in these 
computations). In regard to the general scheme, 
we may observe that there are three points of 
view in which it may be considered :—first, as a 
scheme for laying out building land in an 
economical and remunerative way; secondly, 
in regard to effecting this in a picturesque and 
pleasing manner, so as to add to, rather 
than detract from, the natural beauty of the 
locality; thirdly, as an occasion for the erec- 
tion of architectural adjuncts of more or 
less elaboration or importance. In refer. 
ence to the first two aims, we have already 
hinted that N appears to have hit the medium 
very successfully, and to have combined these 
two desiderata more equally as far as we could 
judge than any other. The plans marked C, 
L, and M, are also worth consideration, as being 
contrived upon a definite plan, and with a 
definite object in view. Merely spotting houses 
about a plan can scarcely be called laying out 
the land. As regards the second object only, 
picturesque effect and arrangement, what is 
generally called “landscape gardening,” those 
marked G and J may be the best; D and K 
seem also to promise well in regard to scenic 
effect. As to architectural details, we strongly 
counsel the authorities to eliminate these from 
their consideration, and adjudicate upon the 
plans and estimates for laying out merely. For 
some reason the faculty of laying out grounds 
and designing architecture seldom seems to be 
combined in one person; the late Sir C. Barry 
certainly combined both in a very high degree, 
and some architects of the present generation 
may do so for all we know, if they have a chance 
of showing it; but in general the man who will 
design you an ornamental park will put tea- 
garden architecture into it, and utterly vulgarise 
it; and the most beautiful grounds may soon be 
vulgarised by bad, pretentious, or flimsy build- 
ings. The best architects seldom put in for 
competitions of this kind, and it would be much 
better to get one or two first-class architects to 
design such buildings as are wanted afterwards ; 
and then to keep rigid restrictions over both the 
building materials and the architectural design 
of the residences erected on the estate. The 
person who begins to spoil a park generally is 
the landseape-gardener, when he puts his arbours 
and bridges in it, and the person who completes 
the work of vulgarisation is the speculating 
builder. Let both these evils be avoided in 
Roundhay Park, which is too fine a place to be 


damaged in this way. 








QUERIES AS TO “RESTORATION.” 


Let us put aside such a case as Kirkstall 
Abbey for the nonce, so fully argued out on his 
own side by Mr. Sharpe in the remarks printed 
in your number for August 30th. For the sake 
of conscience, one would, however, interpose a 
hint that there is probably another side that 
may not stay to justify its deeds; but do them 
first, and, if need be, argue of accomplished 
facts. With some disadvantage, doubtless, 
seeing that any realised work must have 
doubtful points, even to those who would have 
upborne the principle that presided over its 
inception ; buat with considerable, almost over- 
whelming, advantage as well, in the appeal to 
interest and romance,—to the feelings to be 
expressed by the untrained voices of the “‘ many 
thousand visitors and admirers hereafter to be 
annually attracted to the neighbourhood.” Per. 
haps the real love of ruins is a thought less 
widely spread than we reckon! One cannot, 
however, in any case (leaving that) be unconscious 
of the fact that although everybody who thinks 
about or meddles with the work of “restora- 
tion,” in old churches and other buildings, may 
seem fairly agreed; there is apparently found 
in the common creed room for wide difference,— 
for “ High” and “ Low” Restorationists,—sug- 
gesting to some the same sort of misgivings as 
to possible schisms, as do their Church proto- 
types. What common bond is there beyond the 
decent reverence for what is old and well 
praised, and the desire not to diminish our pos- 
sessions in the way of buildings and other gear 
that have come down,—from before the middle 
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of the sixteenth century ? Beyond these 
articles,—understood as to be liberally con- 
strued,—where is the practical accord in any 
regulating principle useful in actual day-by-day 
arising needs? Is this accord anything more 
than nominal ?—when,— 

1. The “ High Restorationist” aims at bring. 
ing back every old thing from time to time to 
what it ought to have been if the original 
designer had done everything wisely ; and 

2. The “ Low Restorationist ” treats the pre- 
sent form of any work as by preference to be 
maintained, as long as iron bands, and not too 
unsightly props, and all the care that loving 
hands can bestow, will stave off the day of 
inevitable a disintegration and hopeless 
rain : —— 

When, to ascend to details, 1 will remove 
later window-tracery from earlier jambs, and 
(when consistent), if possible, substitute new 
high-pitched roofs for the flat roofs aged three 
centuries ;—put heads and noses on statues that 
have lost them, and let in stones and carve 
afresh the wreathed foliage of a canopy in the 
way, and therefore thoroughly destroyed on the 
putting up of a merely useful gallery four 
generations ago :—— 

When 2 will keep to his Manchester card, 
leaving the fragmentary scraps of meaningless 
colour on the stonework he has cleaned, and 
will piece (at times) with material of another 
colour the ruined portions of a screen so that 
the work of his hour may be readily recognised, 
by the enterprising, otherwise too-heavily-taxed 
antiquary of 2000:— When, his conscience 
wrought up to extreme scrupulosity, he will 
actually leave records in inscriptions,—dated 
bits of brass, stone, or wood,—of the period 
when “these five stones and a cap and base 
found in a wall” gave the details of the new 
nave ground-story; or when the purchase of 
4 ft. of screen from the place to which it had 
strayed made all complete except the new door 
which bears on the lock the record of the whole 
in small but fairly legible lettering —— ? 

Can we draw these two extremes together by 
a tertium quid, a “Broad” professor, — who 
shall be all things to all men,—so long as good 
old (or new) work is recognised: who will not 
destroy (unless very strongly urged to do so by 
irresistible authority) anything at all tolerable 
brought into existence before the mystic 1550; 
will also on occasion direct the cleansing and 
maintenance of good (and rich) Jacobean wood- 
work; will not put up entirely new work by 
choice, and will not by choice complete (restore) 
what has been aforetime lost or damaged—— ? 
Can such a via m-dia of architectural restoration 
be trod by the well-disposed ; or does it resolve 
itself into an unmade road strewn with rocks, 
full of pitfalls and thickets, along which the task 
of progression would be all too arduous for ordi- 
nary way farers,—tempting the traveller to devia- 
tions from time to time into the roads above and 
below, till the necessity of not seeming habitually 
to use them drives him for a while back to his 
own ground ;—or may we rather call such middle 
path a smooth seeming railed-road, sure, as 
other such, to bring to grief a good percentage 
of those who, in the hurry of life, allow them- 
selves to be carried along it—— ? 

Mr. Sharpe, in his anxiety to touch a prin- 
ciple, and afford wholesome guidance in real 
work, in his address at Newark (given by you, 
ante, p. 672), has prodaced an intelligible system, 
so far as it goes, and has illustrated its practice 
by examples. Would it be possible for him, or 
for one of his disciples, to overlook the no doubt 
deplorable appearance of unholy wavering that 
the aspect of the Restorationist world may seem 
to have brought about; aud give the practical 
help towards the acceptance of a system that 
results from the clearing up of a difficulty, and 
from the application of a general principle to 
dubious cases. As thus :— 

1. When, say a century ago, the end of a 
church was pulled down, and strange substitu- 
tion made in place of the work of the old time,— 
whose character cannot be asvertained, and at 
the same time cannot be inferior, or indeed at 
all in the same rank with the work that sup- 
planted it,—what is the duty of the “ Re- 
storer” ? The existing work was not done with 
any art, and is quite hopeless. Is he “ to intro- 
duce and constract fresh work, for which no 
authority or precedent previously existing in the 
building can be alieged”? These are Mr. 
Sharpe’s own words of utter reprehension, and 
I suppose he would therefore give an indignant 
negative. Is, then, something already in the 
building to be copied ?—or, to give a clue to the 
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architectural type on which a design may be 
founded as good in itself, and at the same time 
as harmonious to the old work as may be ? And 
if this latter, how is the authenticity of the rest 
to be secured? It would almost seem that the 
better the new work (the more like good old 
work), the worse it would be for the historical 
value of the real old work in the building. 

2. What is to be done when windows 
without tracery present themselves, with 
the wooden frames and large panes, to be 
made comely and at all architectural ?—once 
obviously three-light curvilinear windows,— 
now they are mere broken arches and 
mutilated jambs. Will they be properly, as 
usual, fitted (not many remain to be dealt with 
after the work of the last twenty years) with 
carefully adapted copies of the windows of 
Heckington or Grantham, or of others so care- 
fully delineated by Mr. Sharpe years agone ? 
May traceries be varied? Where there are no 
mouldings may they be invented? Or must 
authenticity exercise sovereign sway? and the 
attempt be made to produce what may, in 
twenty years with good luck, be mistaken for a 
real window of 1330 ? 

3. As to carving and delicate mouldings.— An 
example from Lichfield Cathedral gives us (on 
the south side of choir) fully-developed Lancet 
capitals to the piers of one of the Transitional 
bays. The old ones were disfigured beyond the 
preserving point amid the smoothness and lavish 
finish recently obtained. Is the fact that the 
capitals thus put in are good of their kind, and 
—suppose we say for the sake of argument—of 
a finer art type than the old ones, a justification 
of the substitution? And is the additional 
fact that no one will mistake them for the 

















originals in their favour, or the reverse? Of a 
truth no light visitation has come on the unlucky 
directors of such substitution in other years. 
What is correct to-day ? 

It will be seen that none of these questions 
touch on the point that, among the many sub- 
jects that Mr. Sharpe handles, may at the 
present time be considered his favourite— 
that of the non-alteration of the surfaces of 
old mouldings and carvings. As aquite un- 
necessary piece of dulness, with no solid 
gains, this will probably never find an articulate 
defender. The construction of a complete copy 
in one jamb of the fast disappearing forms seen 
in the other would, however, have its advocates 
in case of contest, But all that Mr. Sharpe has 
deduced from the principle of “‘ doing as little as 
possible to the masonry of a building,” may be 
accepted and acted upon; and still as 1, 2,3 
above, and a hundred other such practical pro- 
blems make clear to us, we seem to want some- 
thing that shall guide without question in the 
cases still awaiting “ restoration,’ where doing 
a little seems out of the question; when some- 
thing more than repair (and still much less than 
rebuilding) is a necessity. Are we likely to be 
able before long to put such a principle before 
students and outsiders, with a pretty general 
agreement that it has a certain definite mean- 
ing ? x. 








PUBLIC WORKS IN JAPAN. 


As a rule we do not get much information with 
regard to the public works of Japan, and there- 
fore a little information upon the subject will be 
acceptable. From several official reports we 
learn that public works of various kinds are 
being actively carried out in different Japanese 
ports and cities. Thus, from Hiogo we learn 
that many public improvements have been and 
are being effected there. Last year the autho- 
rities published a new plan of roads for the 
town, which it was proposed to make on the 
slope of a hill behind Kobe ; the work was com- 
menced without any delay, and has since been 
carried on with considerable energy. In the 
native town of Kobe, moreover, a large number 
of old houses have been lately cleared away in 
order to make room for a new wide street, which 
is to extend the whole length of the town from 
east to west. In consequence of these improve- 
ments it is mentioned that a large increase has 
taken place in the value of land and house pro- 

y. <A great number of new houses have 
also been built of late in the town, and these, 
being on an improved principle of construction, 
are considered quite in the light of an architec- 
tural reformation. In Hiogo, too, building 
operations have been steadily carried on, and 
the largest warehouses and stores erected by 
foreigners in Japan have been built in that port. 





The streets, which are regular, spacious, and 
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excellently drained, have been macadamized; and 
large wells are being sank in different parts of 
the town in order to give a more abundant and 
convenient water supply for the extinguishment 
of fires which may occur. Extensive new 
municipal buildings are also being built in a 
central position. They will consist of a muni- 
cipal hal!, which will contain accommodation for 
the municipal superintendent and the foreign 
polics, a prison, and permanent sheds for the 
fire-engines. The streets of Hiogo have hitherto 
been lighted with kerosene, but for the future 
arrangements have been made to light them with 
gas. This work is in the hands of a company. 
At Osaka, too, a new municipal hall is now in 
course of construction; while the paving and 
draining of the streets have been completed, 
and the pier for ferry-steamers has been con- 
siderably extended. In the native town old 
wooden bridges have hitherto been in existence, 
but these are gradually being replaced by sub- 
stantial iron structares of a much improved 
character. Large additions have been made to 
the Imp»rial Mint buildings for the minting of 
copper coin, and for the manufacture of sul- 
pharic acid. These additional works, however, 
have not as yet been completed. A new rail- 
way is in course of construction between Hiogo 
and Osaka, but its progress is very slow, and it 
is not expected that it will be finished until next 
year. A new line is also projected between 
Osaka and Kioto, and a large quantity of ma- 
terial has been prepared, bat the order for its 
construction has not yet beenissued. Telegraphs 
in this part of the country have, it is said, 
proved a very great convenience, and are much 
appreciated. 

From Kanagawa we learn that public works 
there have been actively carried out. Railway 
construction is a feature of these works, and 
last year witnessed the opening of the first rail- 
way in Japan. It is mentioned appropriately 
to this, that the cost of railway construction in 
Japan should be cheap, as money is easily pro- 
curable, material is plentiful and readily obtain- 
able, and labour cheap. Preliminary outlay, 
such as parliamentary expenses, should be almost 
nil, and sums given as compensation are not 
likely to amount to much. The introdaction of 
gas into Yokohama daring the past year also 
deserves notice. The company is a native one, 
but the machinery and varions materials were 
purchased in England The gasworks are capable 
of producing 1,500 cubic metres of gas in twenty- 
four hours, feeding 2,500 burners. The con- 
sumption of coal is about 200 tons a month. The 
first section of the trunk railway intended to 
connect Yedo and Yokohama with Kioto, Osaka, 
and Hiogo. has been opened, and already attracts 
more traffic than can conveniently be carried on 
a single line of rail. Telegraphic wires have 
been stretched from Yedo to Nagasaki; but the 
line, which is 830 miles long, is not yet pro- 
nounced in working order. 

From another Japanese port (Hakodade), we 
learn that the local government has done a great 
deal of late towards improving the streets of the 
town. A destructive fire lately occurred there, 
and advantage was taken of this to straighten 
and widen the streets in that district, which in 
some quarters are now lighted with oil-lamps. 
A new style of building, similar to the European, 
has also been adopted in the construction of 
honses for the Government officials, and for a 
new castom-honse. A new road has been con- 
structed from Hakodade towards Sappara, ex- 
tending over ninety miles. This road has been 
mach wanted. A few miles from the port the 
site for the erection of an agricultural college 
has been prepared. 








WOLVERHAMPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Av a meeting of the Governors of the Wolver- 
Hampton Grammar School, held on the 16th, the 
designs submitted by four invited architects were 
oonsidered, and that of Messrs. John Giles & 
Gough, of Craven-street, was accepted. 

The building is to aecommodate about 300 
boys, chiefly day scholars, and has a head. 
master’s residence attached. 

The estimated cost is 10,0001., exclusive: of 
fittings, boundary walls, and other external 








India.—Speaking broadly, the total area of 
British India is 1,0°0,000 square miles, and hasa 
population averaging 200 for each of those miles. 





LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
A FRAGMENT. 


One Sabbath evening in the time 
Of autumn, dull and cold,— 

A stranger there,—I chanced to stray 
Through Lichfield’s city old. 


Before me, stretching east and west, 
Its grand cathedral lay, 

On whose high spire the restless vane 

Waved with its gilded hands again 
Adieu to dying day. 


The bells to prayer from out its towers 
Call’d solemnly and slow ; 

While round the pile a misty shroud, 

That spread as doth an incense cloud, 
Rose from the moat below. 


With hurrying throngs of worshippers 
I through the streets was led, 

And sought the portal, but mine eyes 
Soon stay’d my forward tread 

In wonder at the imagery 
So quaintly carved o’erhead. 


It seem’d as if some artist sage— 

Divinely taught—this stony page 

Had wrought with purpose to engage 
The thought on that within ; 

And as one with expectant look 

Doth scan the preface of a book, 

So read I, with inquiring mien, 

Each object of the sculptured scene 
Before I enter’d in. 


I enter’d in; ’twere vain to dare 
Description of the scene so fair 

That burst upon my sight. 
IT halted as the door swung to, 
Enraptured at the sudden view, 

And gazed in calm delight. 
Bat nought of words, or storied rhyme, 
Or picturing tale, or song of mine, 
Could tell the glories of this shrine 

Or paint its charms aright. 


My fascinated eye, spell-bound, 
Travell’d the spacious circuit round, 
From east to west, from west to east, 
Each part a visionary feast, 

Each stone induced a thought. 
The broad arcades, whose massive piers 
Have borne their load six hundred years, 
Firm-planted there by hands well skill’d 
Each for a purpose well falfill’d, 

A pregnant lesson tanght. 


Taught me that men who labour’d then 
This glorious fane to raise, 
Labonr’d with brain, eye, heart, and hand, 
In Love and Faith, a willing band, 
That God mizht own in this fair land 
A temple for His praise. 


No mercenary motive theirs,— 
The honest pride of Art 

Inspired each worker as he wrought 
With careful skill his part. 


Proudly they watch’d from day to day, 
Like a parent doth a child, 
While the offspring of their hands apace 
Grew upwards with a stately grace 
As stone on stone was piled. 
And when aloft the scaffold rose, 


Round the ascending spires, 
That each might live until the end 
Was first in their desires. 
i * % * # 


A blessing on those men of old, 
Who wrought so well and true, 
And he who plann’d the mighty pile, 
His name be honour’d too.* 
Long may his work adorn the land; 
Long may this fane all storms withstand, 
And youth its age renew.t 
A sign and guide of yore and now, 
No lovelier gem on Earth’s fair brow 
Reveals itself to view. 
Jon Corton. 





“ Bishop Roger de Clinton is reported to have enti 
rebuilt the cathedral durivg his time of office (1129-1148), 
but as it now stands, the edifice doubtless owes most of 
its grandeur to the skill, munificence, and enterprise of 
Bishop Water de Langton (A.D. 1296-1321), also 
expended a sum of 2,000/. upon a monument of St, Chad, 
besides the stractural works which he initiated, 

+ Alluding to recent restoration, 
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LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS, 


Tre use of steam traction and other engines 
on roads is regulated by two Acts of Parliament 
(24 & 26 Vict., cap. 70, 1861, and 284 29 Vict., 
cap. 83, 1865), one of which regulates tolls and 
limits locomotives to 7 ft. in width and 12 tongs 
weight, and enforces a maximum speed of ten 
miles an hour in the country-and five’ miles an 
hour im towns; while the other reduces the 
speed to four miles and two miles respectively, 
and increases the maximam width of engines to 
9 ft. and their weight to 14 tons. 

Daring the last ten years the use of gelf. 
moving engines for use over ordinary roads has 
greatly increased, and it is felt that the existing 
Acts are insufficient for the present day. The 
select committee appointed last session to inquire 
into the subject have issued a report, in which 
they recommend various alterations in the 
law to meet the altered state of affairs. The 
evidence given before them by engineers, sur. 
veyors, and others, both advocates and oppo. 
nents of steam road-engines, leads them to re. 
commend that two classes of engines should be 
formed : the first,—the heavy class,—to include 
all locomotives exceeding 6 tons in weight, or 
having separate carriages attached to them; 
the second,—the light class,—to include self. 
contained locomotive carriages or engines, not 
exceeding 6 tons in weight, making no sound 
from the blast, and consuming their own smoke; 
the former should only be permitted to travel at 
@ speed not exceeding three miles an hour in 
town and four miles an hour in the country, 
while the latter should be subject only to the 
same regulations as ordinary horse- c. 

The question of the destraction to roads 
caused by steam-engines or their carriages, is 
one of great importance. Some witnesses were 
in favour of tramways being laid down in lieu 
of engines being allowed tc use the ordinary 
road, and were of opinion that this course would 
be both less expensive and less obstructive to 
ordinary traffic. The committee, however, re. 
commend that the width of the wheels of’ loco. 
motive carriages should be regulated according 
to the following scale, and are of opinion that 
this regulation would obviate the danger of 
breaking up roads:—When the weight on each 
wheel does not exceed } ton, 4 in. in width; 
exceeding } ton and not exceeding 1 ton on each 
wheel, 6 in. in width; exceeding 1 ton and not 
exceeding 14 ton on each wheel, 8 in. in width; 
exceeding 1} on each wheel, add 1 in. for every 
$ ton in weight. 

It is to be remarked that the use of heavy 
engines with broad wheels is rather beneficial 
than injurious to the road, when it is well made 
and wide; though in the case of narrow roads, 
or roads that are slightly metalled, there is no 
doubt that damage is done by the frequent 
passage of heavy locomotives. “ While,” the 
committee add, “some persons attribute the 
damage done to roads to the engine, and others 
to the wagons drawn by it, it is clear that, in 
some instances, the damage has really been 
caused by the additional traffic, rather than by 
the means used for its transport, and that a 
portion at least of the injury would equally 
have been caused by the use of horses.” 

The provisions of the existing Acts, giving 
power to the surveyor or master of a bridge to 
close it against a locomotive if he sees fit, are 
found to be very vexatious, and they render the 
owners of locomotives liable for all damage 
directly or indirectly caused by such locomotive. 
The tolls, too, are fixed on an anomalous scale, 
and are prohibitory, and the committee recom. 
mend :— 

Ist. That no owner of a locomotive engine 
shall be soap for any damage done to any 
the pas of his engine, vi 
that the weight of sack engine ous B-phcene 
20 tons, and provided that no notice be affixed 
to the bridge. 

2nd. That if such notice be affixed, the owner 
of a locom»tive shall be liable for damage done 
by his engine if the weight of the engine 
exceeds that named in the notice. 

3rd. That if the engine exceeds 20 tons the 
owner should be liable, whether notice shall 
have been affixed or not. 

4th. That any person taking an engine of 
more than 20 tons in weight on a public road 


rely / shall be liable for all injury to the road which 


can be proved to have been done by the passage 
of such engine. 

The provision which reqnires that a flag shall 
be carried 60 yards in front of a steam loco- 





motive is found to be useless in practice; and 
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that which enables any one with a horse to stop 
the engine till he has passed by is, no doubt, 
vexatious. The committee recommend that they 
should be repealed, and generally are of opinion 
that all sach minor points should be left to the 
discretion of the driver of the engine. The 
committee say that “the interests of the owners 
of engines appear to give the strongest gaarantee 
against accidents, so long as they remain liable 
for the consequences of such accidents.” 

Commander De Lousada gives some interesting 
evidence as regards the use of steam locomotives 
in the streets of Glasgow, where he has been 
permitted by the local authority to run his 
engines without limitation as to speed or time. 
His experience shows that, with properly con. 
structed engines, properly driven, the largest 
weights are very little obstruction to the 
ordinary traffic. He finds that horses soon 
become accustomed to the engine, and take no 
notice of it after meeting it two or three times. 
The committee, considering the number of 
engines in use that do not consume their own 
smoke, and that are not provided wich a noiseless 
blast, do not feel justified in making any recom. 
mendation for the compulsory adoption of 
‘measures for obviating the noise and smoke; 
but engines of any size that have not adopted 
such measures should be classed as “heavy,” 
and made subject to the regulations proposed 
for “‘ heavy traffic.” 

An engineer stated that out of 800 road loco- 
motives built by his firm, up to the date of the 
inquiry, 500 are believed to be employed in this 
country. Another witness informed the com. 
mittee that he had supplied nearly 1,000 self- 
moving engines to British owners. 

No recommendations are made as regards the 
use of steam on ordinary street tramways, 
though evidence was taken on the point, to the 
effect that the power of control and stoppage is 
at least equal to that possessed on ordinary street 
tramway-cars drawn by horses, while there need 
be no noise greater than that produced by the 
movement of the cars. There are two or three 
models of steam tramway-cars at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, which are ingeniously con. 
trived so as to reduce to a minimum the effect 
of noise, steam, and smoke. 

There is hardly any doubt that the use of 
steam on our common roads is destined to 
become very general, and it is urgently neces. 
sary that new regulations should be legalised : 
the recommendations of the committee appear 
to afford a sound basis for fature enactments. 








SEWAGE FARMING. 


THe Merthyr Tydfil sewage-filtering and 
sewago-irrization scheme having now been in 
operation for nearly three years, Mr. T. Williams, 
clerk to the Merthyr Tydfil Local Board of 
Health, bas published, at the desire of his Board, 
an extract from the periodical report of Mr, 
Dyke, the medical officer of health for the dis- 
trict, in which he says :— 

** Much discussion bas recently arisen as to the supposed 
injurious effects which would follow upon the use of 
vegetable food by men and animals when that food was 
grown on land watered by sewage. To you and to the 
public of this town and neighbourhood it is well known 
that now for three summers and two winters large quanti- 
ties of vegetables have been grown on land specially pre- 
pared, watered by the strained sewage from this town, 
and also that very large supplies of green food for 
animals have been obtained therefrom, The use of these 
vegetables and grasses for so long a period by men and 
animals would certainly by this time have shown some 
evidences of the evil consequences assumed to result from 
the mode of growth. It has been my duty carefully to 
watch the mode of culture and to note any unfavourable 
signs; but, so far from being able to diseover any such, I 
ean with confidence point out to you certain facts which 
show that the assumed perniciousness of the use of 
vegetables so grown is without any basis oftruth. . . . 
Were any pernicious effects in the health of children 
noticed? Certainly not; for, while the mortality of the 

‘oung under five years old formerly averaged 48, 50, and 
3 out of each hundred deaths, in the second quarter of 
1873 the average was but 39 percent. Secondly, diarrhea 
would be a form of disease that very quickly be 
set up in haman beings by the use of vegetable food 
tainted by sewage. The number of cabbages grown on 
the filtration and irrigation areas during the last thirty 
months would namber many tens of thousands, All have 
been consumed by the inhabitants of Merthyr and the 
neighbourhoed. Has diarrhea been thereby incited? On 
the contrary, last year the Registrar-General called atten- 
tion to the fact that diarrh@s was less prevalent in 
Merthyr than in any place in England and Wales; and, 
as I have already stated, the fatal cases from this disease 
in the second quarter of 1873 were but two, and those 
infants at the breast. Tried, then, by these two tests,— 
the use of fresh fodder grown on sewage-watered lands by 
milk-giving animals, and of vegetables (similarly grown) 
by human beings,—the experiences of the population of 
this town and hoarhood demonstrate the perfec 
salubrity of the vegetable food so grown,” 


= 


The svstem of sewage-farming has emerged | grou 


satisfactorily from the controversy excited by 





Mr. Smee’s snggestion that the introduction of 
typhoid fever into certain parts of London might 
be traced to the consumption of milk furnished 
by cows which had been grazed on fields fertilised 
with sewage. Mr. Smee has bowed, though not 
with the best grace, to the testimony borne by 
Dr. Rees-Phillips, of the Exminster Asylum, and 
other experienced anthorities on the other side. 
He has, in fact, admitted that, under certain 
precautions, the system he has run foul of may 
be practised with excellent results, and another 
medical authority has declared that the origin 
of the typhoid epidemic in London has no con- 
nexion with sewage-farming, and is traceable to 
the pollation, by typhoidal excretions, of the well 
attached to the dairy whence the milk was snp- 
plied. Dr. Carpenter dealt the hardest blow 
of all to Mr. Smee’s hypothesis. The Doctor, 
after maintaining that the typhoidal contamina- 
tion of the water was the real existing cause of 
the mischief, defends the system of sewage- 
farming for the following weighty reasons :— 

1, The disposal of town sewage by irrigation is the 
safest way of dealing with it, and the only way in water- 
closet towns of preventing pollution in our water-courses, 

2. It is a sanitary advantage to a dense population to 
have a well-conducted sewage-farm in close proximity. 

3. It is a means by which the produce of the soil may 
be quadrupled, and thus milk and vegetables being 
cheapened, may be brought within the reach of those 
classes who now scarcely ever get them. 

4. It is highly necessary for the welfare of our teeming 
population that our meat-producing power should be in- 
creased; otherwise, in the event of our foreign supply 
being cut off, the chances of famine will be imminent.’ 


A good case, in short, has been made out so 
far on behalf of sewage-farming; on the con- 
dition, of course, that the system is practised 
enly under competent and intelligent oversight. 

A sub-committee of the Leeds Town Council, 
appointed to investigate the utilisation of sewage 
have presented a report, in which they detail 
the result of six experiments in the cultivation 
of grass, each experiment conducted with a 
different kind of manure, but in all cases of the 
same valne. Six plots of ground were employed 
for this purpose, each measuring half an acre, 
and each plot was dressed with manure to the 
value of 30s. Street sweepings were valued at 
ls. 8$d. per ton, stable manure at 4s., Peruvian 
guano at 15/., native manure (a mixture of 
native guano and night soil), at 41., native guano, 
at 31.10s., and sewage mud, at 11. 10s. The grass 
was all cut at the same time, and made into 
hay, and the committee report that “the finest 
quality of all, as decided by a competent judge,” 
was that grown on the plot manured with the 
native gnano. Allowing for the cost of cartage 
and labour, the value of the hay manured with 
Peruvian guano exceeded the cost by 11. 3s. 9d., 
while that manured with native guano showed a 
value of 11. 4s. 9}d. above the cost. The excess 
value of the stable-manure crop was 13s. 2d. ; of 
the native manure crop, 14s. 6d; and of the 
crop from sewage mud, 9s. 2d. The street- 
sweepings showed a loss of 11. 9s. 8d., but had 
the best crop of after-grass. The committee 
propose to let the several crops remain exactly 
as they now are, without any fresh dressing, and 
to observe the result next year. Peruvian guano 
is exhausted in the first year, but it is claimed 
for the native guano that the effect will be seen 
for one year or more afterwards. 





DALTON HALL, NEAR BEVERLEY. 


TxHIs mansion,—a seat of the Right Hon. 
Lord Hotham,—after having been untenanted 
for rmaore than half a century, is at present 
receiving very considerable alteration and exten- 
sion, with a view to its becoming an attractive 
palatial residence. 

The old house consisted of a principal block, 
containing many large and lofty rooms, con- 
nected by corridors with wings, the whole occu- 
pying three sides of a quadrangle. The 
corridors are now removed, and upon their site, 
and extending far back in the rear, looking 
westward on to the splendid lawn, the new 
buildings are rising. ‘These comprise on the 
one side a dining-room, with all adjuncts, in 
convenient proximity to the wing in which the 
kitchen department is situated. The corre. 
sponding block will contain a drawing-room, 
opening by French casements into a lavge con- 
servatory at the side, and at the end upona 
terrace extending the entire length of the west 
front. A billiard-room and gun-room, with their 
special lavatories and some other less important 
rooms, complete this block as far as regards the 
nd plan. Above and extending over all the 





new buildings are to be numerous suites of bed 


and dressing rooms, with their full complement 
of bath-rooms and closets. The present en- 
trance-hall, with the staircase removed, will 
remain asthe grand entrance, and a new stair- 
case-hall and broad staircase, in Aubigny stone, 
will be constructed to the right of the entrance- 
hall. This staircase will be supplemented by 
secondary ones in each of the new blocks, and 
others in the wings of the building; and all the 
corridors and passages will be as nearly fireproof 
as possible. 

Externally, a carriage portico and colonnade 
of eighteen columns will o-cupy the front of the , 
central block upon the east front, and serve to 
connect the two new blocks; and in the angles 
formed by the projecting wings two circular 
porticoes will mask the approaches tothe luggage. 
entrance on the one hand, and the private entrance 
to the billiard and gun rooms and the steward’s 
rooms on the other. 

The elevations have been designed in a plain 
Italian style, to accord precisely with the exist- 
ing work, the materials being white brick and 
Ancaster stone, the latter unsparingly employed, 
and the materials used in the internal work will 
also be of a class consistent with the importance 
of the mansion, solid walnut having been selected 
for the doors of all the principal rooms. 

The park and gardens have received attention, 
new roads having been opened up, and parterres 
and terraces designed for the west and south 
fronts by Mr. Thomas. 

In the gardens an extensive range of conser- 
vatories, vineries, and other horticultural houses 
have been erected by Messenger, of Lough- 
borough, and at a short distance from these is a 
snug Italian cottage residence for the head- 
gardener. Similar in size and design to this will 
be the lodges, one of which, a single one, with 
iron entrance-gates and stone piers, will be on 
the Kiplingcotes-road, and the other, a double 
one, on the road from the village of Dalton 
Holme. The whole of the architectural works 
have been designed by Messrs. Payne & Talbot, 
architects, and are being executed under their 
directions by Mr. John Briley, of Birmingham, 
whose contract is to be completed in rather more 
than two years from the present time. 








IMPROVED METHOD OF 
CONSTRUCTION WITH METALS, GLASS, 
AND OTHER MATERIALS, 


Unpker this title the “ Journal of the Franklin 
Institute” describes the invention of Mr. William 
Haggett, which consistsin giving to the materials 
used in construction a peculiar form, in virtue of 
which the strength and adaptability of the same 
to civil, military, and marine constructions is 
claimed to be much improved. 

The process, in general terms, consists in 
giving to plain plates or sheets, of uniform thick- 
ness, of the various kinds and qualities of metals, 
glass, tiles, and other substances, compound 
undulating forms, the undulations crossing each 
other at right ang’es, or obliqnely, or radially 
and circular. These forms, it is claimed, impart 
to the plates great lateral strength and rigidity ; 
and as the undulations extend in opposite 
directions they afford equal compensation for 
contraction and expansion in all directions, a 
desideratum of great practical importance in 
construction, since, if realised, it makes it prae- 
ticable to attach the borders of such plates 
firmly to adjacent unyielding masses. 

The process for undulating the plates is varied 
to suit the character of the material operated 
upon, some by direct casting in matrices of the 
desired form, others by being heated and then 
pressed between rollers, stamps, and dies; but 
in all cases it is necessary that the alternate 
convex and concave parts of the rollers, &c., 
actually fit and work with each other. 

The following estimate is claimed to represent 
the strength of the undulated over the plain 
plates:—Iron and steel, abont two-fifths; gal- 
vanised iron, three-fifths; sheet tin, three-fifths ; 
brass, three-fifths; zinc, two-fifths; copper, 
four-fifths; lead, three-fifths; cardboard, one- 
fifth; while glass is nearly doubled in strength. 

In constraction of the ordinary kind the plates 
may be attached one to another, with some 
overlap, and then attached simply at the ends. 
An interior wall of similar character is also 
erected, and the space between the two filled up 
with some non-conducting material, which shall 
make the building independent of the external 
temperature. 

Bricks and tiles of this form are constructed 
and employed for roofs, sewer and wharf con. 
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struction, with success; while, applied to glass 
for skylights, illuminating panels in buildings 
or conservatories, there are claimed for it 
the several advantages of increased strength, 
with no decrease of light, and nearly perfect 
absence of lateral expansion. 








OPENING OF THE BIRKENHEAD AND 
HOYLAKE TRAMWAY. 


By a new company, under the name of 
the Birkenhead and Hoylake Rail and Tram- 
way Company (Limited), a street tramway 
has been provided for Birkenhead and Hoylake, 
at a cost of nearly 20,0001. The line has just 
been inangurated. The contractors were Messrs. 
Henry Tabiner & Joseph Perrin, of Birkenhead, 
the rails and other materials being supplied by 





the company, and the work executed under the 
supervision of Mr. Wade, the resident engineer. 
The gauge is 4 ft. 8in., and the width of the double | 
line, including 1 ft. 6 in. on either side paved | 
with square sets, 17 ft. The rails are of a new | 
pattern, with double flange, and dogged at each | 
side. The line is a double one throughout, | 
except at the descent of Hamilton-street, and at | 
Woodside it again forks into a double one to the 
new ticket-oftice, just built adjoining the Ferry- | 
buildings, and in close proximity to the pay- | 
gates. After leaving the Woodside Ferry 
approaches, the line mounts the brow of the hill 
towards Hamilton-square, but turns off along 
Canning-street, thence into Bridge-street, cross- 
ing the dock line of railway, thence by Cleve- 
land-street, Corporation-road, and Beaufort-road, 
across Mr. Vyner’s field to the Docks Station. 
The route has been selected not only for the 
connexion with Hoylake but as a convenient 
means of access to the graving docks and the | 
great engineering and other works, which are 
located at the north end of Birkenhead. 











HEALTH AND COMFORT IN HOUSE. 
BUILDING. 


Sir,—I have just read in your issue of the 
6th instant the letter of “ An Amateur,” and I 
am sorry that the paper you did me the honour 
to publish has failed to produce in his mind the 
conviction I hoped for, viz., that houses may be 
rendered healthy and comfortable at a compara- 
tively small cost; in fact, I say in my paper that 
the plan recommended is “ uncostly,” and that 
for the benefits received “the outlay is very 
small indeed.” 

Your correspondent appears to have mistaken 
my recommendation. He says “every room in 
the house is to have a shaft through the ceiling, 
and, to promote suction, these are to be con- 
stantly and permanently heated.” My expres. 
sion is ‘this should be kept permanently heated” ; 
“this,” that is the one common abstraction flue, 
not all the flues separately. Moreover, the heat- 
ing Dr. Drysdale and I recommended costs 
nothing, because it is done by the waste heat of 
the kitchen fire. He then says, “ How the warm 
air to supply all the rooms is to be procured 
Dr. Hayward does not tell us.” Surely he can- 
not have read the paper carefully, for I say dis. 
tinctly, “ The only complete and effectual remedy 
is a direct opening from the outer air into the 
lobby, only protected by shutters to regulate the 
supply according to the requirements of the 
house, and by hot-water pipes to regulate the 
temperature according to the season of the year.”’ 
He complains that the plan recommended is 
“only applicable to noblemen and wealthy pro- 
prietors.” Surely he must have read only the 
“abstract,” and not the “paper” itself; and 
certainly he cannot have read the book, of which 
the paper was only an epitome. If he will let 
me have his address I will send him the original 

paper. 

In the plan recommended, nearly all that is 
necessary is to havea hole in the lobby wall, 
behind a stove or other means of warming; a 
hole through the door, or wall, into the room; a 
hole through the ceiling; and flues left in the 
walls and kitchen-chimney whilst building; and 
surely these cannot dd much to the cost of build. 
ing even the most humble dwelling. Of course, 
they must cost something; health and comfort 
cannot be procured for nothing. 

In reply to Mr. J. Hicks, who appears to think 
the plan more easy to describe than to adopt, I 
would say again, as I said in the paper, that it 
has already been adopted by Dr. Drysdale and 
myself; and in both houses it is found compara. 





so in both respects than would the plan he re- 
commends, on mere theoretical grounds only. 
The same remarks are applicable to the letter of 
Mr. Bonel A. Evans. Joun W. Haywarb. 








INJURY TO LEAD BY INSECTS. 


Sir,—In stripping old lead flats you will often 
find the whole under-surface much oxidised, and 
where the boards are much decayed the oxida- 
tion is always greatest. I have never found an 
insect in old lead, nor have I heard or read of 
one whose disgestive organs were strong enough 
for so tough a morsel. I have often known mice 
to gnaw a hole through lead pipe, but you may 
always find the shavings under its work. Is it 
not likely to be the acid formed in decomposition 
of ‘the insects, or their excrement, that has 
destroyed the lead? I once met with a cistern 
6 Ib. lead bottom that had not been used for 
several years. The water that was left in it had 
evaporated long since; and on the bottom were 
the dried remains of a number of wirey worms, 
and these lay in ‘a perfect bed of oxide of lead, 
whereas all other parts of the bottom and sides 
were sound. 

The pin-holes mentioned in lead valleys, &c., 
are caused by oxidation, either from vegetable 
or sooty deposit, and sometimes from dross flaws 
in the lead, which are soonest acted upon. 
Bonet A. EVANs. 








NORTH COURT, FINCHAMPSTEAD, 
BERKS. 


Norra Court is a house upon the estate of 
John Walter, esq., M.P., not far from the lately- 
constructed Bearwood, the very fine residence 
of that gentleman. North Court, the building 
shown by the view, is placed upon one of the 
noblest eminences of his picturesque property, 
commanding an extensive view of the country 
around, and has recently received considerable 
additions and alterations. The garden-fronts 
have been altered by enlargements made to the 
dining and drawing rooms, and an entirely new 
office-wing has been added; the former stable- 
buildings which adjoined have been converted 
into domestic offices, and brought into connexion 
with the additions. 

New stable-buildings, suitable in size for the 
enlarged house, and corresponding in style, 
have been erected at a convenient distance 
within the grounds; also an entrance-gate lodge 
next the public road. 

The original style of architecture has been 
followed in the additions and in the new build. 
ings, so as to obtain a general uniform appear- 
ance. All the buildings are executed with red 
bricks, made upon the estate, relieved with 
bands and figures worked in with dark-coloured 
bricks. The chimney-shafts are built with 
moulded bricks, the caps and bases being formed 
of the same materials. The gables have pierced 
and moulded verge-boards, with pinnacles and 
pendants. The roofs are covered with Bangor 
green slates, and are finished with ornamental 
ridge-crest of red tile. The new stable-buildings 
and gate-lodge are covered with Penmoyle green 
slates. 

The plans for the alterations and additions 
and for the new buildings were prepared by 
Mr. A. Ritchie, architect, Chester, and the 
works were carried out under his supervision, 
with the valuable assistance of Mr. Samuel 
Deacon, the resident surveyor upon the Bear- 
wood estate. The builder employed was Mr. 
John J. Collings, of Kingston-upon-Thames, who 
performed the work chiefly under contracts. 

The first house and offices, North Court, were 
erected about eighteen years since from the 
plans of Mr. Decimus Burton. 

The grouauds, though not large, are laid out 
with taste, and have recently been enlarged by 
Mr. Walter. 








CARVED STAIRCASE, RUE DES NOBLES, 
MORLAIX, BRITTANY. 


Few towns in France are so rich in ancient 
domestic architecture as Morlaix, and although 
terrible havoc has been made amongst its inte. 
resting streets and houses of late years, never- 
theless so much remains that it may still claim 
to be one of the most interesting old towns in 
the north of Europe. It is common enough in 
all the French cities and towns to find interest- 
ing and often splendid examples of ancient 





tively uncostly, and to act perfectly ; much more 


domestic architecture, but they are generally 


isolated specimens, and give us little idea of the. 
exceedingly picturesque effect of a whole street, 
of such buildings; but two or three of the 
Breton towns have quite retained the ancient. 
character of their streets, and this remark referg 
especially to Dinan and Morlaix,—perhaps, of 
the two places, the streets at Dinan are the 
more picturesque, and the examples they con. 
tain of ancient domestic buildings are more 
numerous; but, on the other hand, Dinan can 
show nothing for richness to compare with the 
Rue des Nobles or the Grand-rue at Morlaix. 
The two last-named streets are the most perfect 
examples of thoroughly Medizval streets now to. 
be found in France, and what makes them the 
more valuable is the fact that the houses they 
contain are all of a superior class,—in fact, the 
Rue des Nobles (as its name signifies) was 
originally occupied entirely by members of the 
Breton and French nobility, and this accounts 
for the amount of carving and enrichment 
which decorates the exterior and even the in. 
terior of most of these houses, We say even 
the interior because it is so much more rare to 
find the original internal fittings and decorations 
of a house still existing than to find the exterior 
comparatively unaltered, and this is one of the 
reasons why these Morlaix houses are so valu- 
able from an antiquarian and archwological 
point of view. Examples of ceilings, doors, fire- 
places, staircases, &c., are numerous, and some 
of them of the most elaborate and ornate 
description. The most interesting features, 
however, are the staircases, of which there are 
several in existence, and three of these are very 
elaborate and beautiful in design. Of these, 
the best preserved is the one in the house 
No. 14, Rue des Nobles, of which we give an 
illustration from a drawing made upon the spot. 
This very remarkable staircase is of the best 
period of the Third Pointed style, and is adorned 
with a great deal of carved foliage, and beauti- 
fully-designed Flamboyant tracery. Each “‘stage” 
is marked by a large niche containing a statre 
of a saint. Amongst the saints represented are 
St. M t, St. Catherine, and St. Dominic. 
And in addition to the large statues, are small 
statuettes sitting under canopies which mark the 
junction of the staircase with the three galleries. 
The parapets both of the staircase and galleries 
are ornamented with “linen panels,” and smal} 
pinnacled buttresses. These “linen panels” are 
not equal to the rest of the work either in design 
or execution, as they are flat and tame. The 
newel is a mass of carving from the floor to its 
summit, which is about 50 ft. The spaces not 
occupied by the great niches are covered with a 
leaf pattern. Below the staircase is a large 
closet containing a stone sink, with a bold ogee 
canopy over it. The panelling outside this 
closet or cupboard is exceedingly rich, the panels 
being ornamented with most intricate and elabo- 
rate Flamboyant tracery. This fine staircase is 
composed of oak, which has fortunately never 
been painted, and is consequently rich and beau- 
tiful in colour. Jt is said that the great newel 
is entirely out of one piece of timber. We are 
not able to state positively whether this is or is 
not the case. We saw, however, no appearance 
of its being joined. The galleries which form 
the approach to the upper chambers from this 
staircase only run along one gide of the hall, but 
are continued outside it on one side, and are cut 
off from it by a partition running the whole 
height, and supported upon a richly carved beam 
and semi-vaulting on a level with the first-floor. 
The hall in which this staircase stands is very 
nearly in its original condition; it is nearly 
square in plan, and has a good high-pitched roof 
with arched principals resting upon corbels. The 
sides are composed of timber framing filled in 
between with lath and plaster. A portion of 
this hall is partitioned off by a low panelled 
screen, and is used as a kitchen. This arrange- 
ment is ancient, and the whole remains pretty 
much in its original condition. This hall receives 
light from a large “saddle-light” in the roof, 
which does not appear to be original, and it is 
probable that there was formerly a ‘‘ Louvre” 
similar to those existing over some of our old 
English dining-halls, and this would account for 
such a very short roof being strengthened by 
principals. We cannot commend the practice 
of placing the kitchen in the hall of the house, 
and although it is common in Brittany, at least 
in ancient houses, we think it would be difficult 
to find a worse position for it; and nothing but 
the excssively primitive style of life led by even 
the nobility in Brittany before the great revolu- 
tion, could have made such a state of things 





endurable, 
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EGLETON CHURCH, RUTLAND. 


Tne parish church of Egleton has been re. 
opened, after having undergone some much- 
needed repair and renovation. 

The architecture of the ancient fabric is of 
an interesting and valuable character. A very 
narrow and depressed semicircular chancel-arch, 
the jambs having shafts and capitals, covered 
with elaborate archaic ornamentation, and a 
south door of similar bat even more elaborate 
detail, are the most ancient portions of the 
building. The souh porch and lower part of 
the tower belong to the fourteenth and the rest 
of the pre-Reformation edifice to the fifteenth 
century. An aisle, which formerly existed on 
the north side of the nave, was pulled down 
apparently at a period not far back, and the 
arcade walled up. 

Portions of the old church are now discovered 
to have been used in the construction of this 
screen-wall, amongst them the bowl of the 
Norman font, which has been cut out, and now 
awaits restoration, also what appears to be the 
base of the churchyard-cross. 

In the recent work of renovation the old 
“ three-decker” pulpit, with its corresponding 
pewing, stove-pipe spanning the nave, and other 
usual accompaniments has been removed. The 
old wrought stonework has been cleansed and | 
repaired; and funds not being available for) 
rebuilding the north aisle, the modern work of | 
the north wall has been cut away, so as to expose | 
the buried columns and arches to the extent of | 
a third of their thickness, and the plain surface 
of the screen-wall decorated with masonry 
patterns in colour. The plastering has been 
cut from the window-jambs, the quoins being of 
wrought stone, and the jambs have been 
pointed. The doorways to the rood-loft have 
been exposed to view. 

New joinery of oak to the chancel, and pitch. 
pine and deal to the nave, have been introduced. | 
The floor has been laid with new stone paving, | 
except the communion-space, which is laid with | 
tiles. 

The builders engaged in the work were 
Messrs. Halliday & Cave, of Greetham; and the 
architect was Mr. Tait, of Leicester. 





| 





A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

In my letter of the 6th on this subject I used 
the word “ school” in its widest art-sense, as we 
use it in speaking of the Grecian or Italian school. 
In the narrower sense we could certainly have a 
school or college of art: such a special college 
I have more than once suggested in these 
columns. It would probably prove the most 
useful form of art-institution, as the students 
who would be thus brought together to pursue 
their special, pari-passu with their general 
studies, would soon bring a keener logical 
acumen to bear upon art, and the more fre- 
quent conflict of mind with mind would rapidly 
lead to common-sense conclusions upon all 
matters connected with it. 

If we study the remains of Grecian and 
Italian art, we shall detect a precisely analogous 
evolution of the art-faculty from its infancy to 
its maturity and mastery several centuries after- 
wards. Art grew with the intellect of Greece 
and Italy; and as physical science has grown in 
England since we cast off from theschools. But 
whilst pursuing an independent course with re- 
gard to science, we have cluvg to precedent, to 
the old system, in respect to art. 

We should recollect that the moderns only in- 
herit the results, not the art-intelligence, of the 
past ; and from the absence of any compendium 
upon, or outcry for art-education, we must con- 
claude that it was then considered a very simple 
and straightforward matter. This, however, we 
do know, that they did not establish national 
galleries of old masters.or museums of ancient 
sculpture, or organise science classes, or in fact 
attempt it by any of the means we now adopt. 
It is not England alone, but all Europe, which 
has been going wrong in this matter since the 
decadence of Italian art. Most of the means 
jast described have been tried for more than 
a century, with confessedly unsatisfactory re- 
sults, yet we still blind ourselves to the fact that 
the study of ancient art has not proved the 
readiest way to rival it. 

In reference to the inconsistency of opinion 
prevailing on matters connected with art, what, 
for instance, can be hoped for when we find men 
maintaining with one breath that art is above 








rule, that it has no science, and with the next 
deploring the absence of art-education in this 


country. The want of means for teaching that 
which, according to their own premiss, cannot be 
taught! We have not yet the courage to apply 
the same rigorous method of inquiry to art as to 
science, as we shall when our system of educa- 
tion shall be improved and deal more with 
fandamental principles. I have yet to learn 
that there can be any sounder and more enduring 
basis for the greatness of a nation in art or in 
anything else than a true system of education. 
Our present system I believe to be wrong in 
many respects, but radically so in putting 
quantity before quality. ‘“ How poor are they 
who have not patience” is as applicable to 
nations asto men. The great epochs of art were 
not reached per saltum,—by any art.“ forcing” 
establishment that either has been or can pos- 
sibly be devised. We must place our art intelli- 
gence on a level with our scientific, before we 
can hope to have a National School of Art. 
W. Cave THomas, 








A NUT FOR CHICHESTER. 


Sirn,—Will you permit me, as I am well 
acquainted with Chichester, to say a few words 
upon the subject introduced by “ Gargoyle,” 
whose letter, however, I regret to say, I did not 
see ? 

The ground on which the city stands may be 
described as gently rising from the walls towards 
the centre of the town, so that the market-cross, 
which stands there, is on the summit-level. The 
fall from the cross is not considerable in any 
direction, but is greatest towards the we-t and 
south. Thenorth street is practically level from 
the cross to the city wall, after which the road 
rises for some miles. 

The town is built on a gravelly formation, 
lying in a basin of chalk. The porous gravel 
readily allows of the admixture of the contents 
of the cesspools with the water in the wells. 

The general level of the subsoil-water is pro- 
bably from 3 ft. to 8 ft. below the surface. 

The four principal streets, called respectively 
North, South, East, and West streets, are, as 
** Cicestrensis” says, unusually wide ; and, since 
the new market has been built, are clean and 
pleasant ; but the back streets and lanes are by 
no means so good, being narrow and dirty. 

There are three crying evils in Chichester :— 

1. There is no water-supply, and the inha- 
bitants, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
drink their own sewage. 

2. There is no system of sewerage, or subsoil 
drainage, and the cesspool abomination is in full 
force; and 

3. The state of the intermittent brook, the 
Lavant, has been for many years, and is now, 
an open shame to those who are in authority in 
Chichester. 

With regard to water, a supply is about to be 
provided: so nothing further need be said 
about it. 

As to sewerage, it seems obvious that a town 
situated as Chichester is, particularly needs a 
system of sewers, even if water be supplied from 
other sources than the contaminated wells. The 
last time I was in Chichester, I walked through 
most of the streets between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, and was struck with the 
peculiar faint, sickly odour which pervaded 
every part of the town. I could not help saying 
to myself,—‘ The whole place is saturated with 
sewage.’ Nor need this be wondered at, when 
we consider the circumstances ;—an ancient 
town, surrounded by wal's, built on a porous 
soil, all the houses having cesspools (in one case, 
by the way, covered with the Ten Command. 
ments from some old church) close to, or not 
far from, the family well. 

The cesspools should be filled up, and a proper 
system of sewers constructed having an outlet 
on some part of the land which lies conveniently 
round the city. The construction of the sewers 
would be neither difficult nor expensive. 

The last evil I have mentioned, viz., the 
Lavant, is, and always was, a thorough abomina- 
tion. The stream does not come within the city 
walls, but flowing at the back of the houses on 
the zouth side of the road leading from Chichester 
to Goodwood, receives the drainage of these 
houses, and thus polluted passes under a suburb 
of the city just beyond the site of the last gate. 
Here its pollution is increased, and is continued 
antil the brook passes under the South-street, 
also just beyond the site of the gate, where there 
is again much pollution, some of the waterclosets 
being built in the arch over the stream. The 
Lavant is then again an open stream, or rather 


sewer,—black, filthy, and stinking. Nor is this 
the worst, for at times the brook is nearly or 
quite dry, and then there is an accumulation of 
filth, until a flood washes it away. 

Another small stream flows on the north-west 
side of the city, and after running under the 
west street and through a tanyard, joins the 
Lavant about a mile south-west of Chichester. 
This little stream is, if possible, more vile than 
the Lavant, and their united stinks may be smelt 
along way from the junction. 

The corporation has been going to deal with 
the Lavant any time these fifty years, but the 
only way in which they have dealt with it is by 
turning it into an open sewer. 

It is a pity that want of energy and divided 
councils have so long delayed sanitary reform ; 
but if Mr. Hawksley be the adviser of the cor- 
poration, and they will follow his advice, we may 
hope for better things. It is unfortunate for 
Chichester that its supplies of gas and water 
should be in the hands of companies and 
strangers, rather than under the control of the 
ratepayers. C.E. 





THE FIRST SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOL IN 
WAKEFIELD. 


Tue corner-stone of the first School Board 
school in Wakefield, Yorkshire, was laid on the 
Sth inst. by Mr. Edward Green, chairman of the 
Board. In the course of his address Mr. Green 
said the buildings to be erected would com- 
prise a mixed school for boys and girls, 63 ft. 
Jong by 20 ft. wide, and a class-room 20 ft. long 
by 18 ft. wide, accommodating 164 children. 
There would also be an infant school-room, 
61 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, and a class-room 22 ft. 
long by 26 ft. wide, accommodating 273 chil. 
dren. Altogether, the two schools would accom- 
modate 437 children. The site, which had 
concerned the Board very much in consequence 
of the expense, had cost 1,5381., and the build- 
ing was estimated to cust 2,3001.; altogether, 
3,8381. The school would be built in the Gothic 
style of architecture, of red brick, with stone 
dressings. There would be two entrances in 
Piccadilly, and Javatories and playgrounds be- 
hind the school building, with out-offices, &c. 
At the east gable facing Piccadilly would be a 
bell-turret. 

Mr. Watson is the architect of the new building, 
and Mr. Fawcett the contractor for the brick- 
work, Mr. W. W. Speight for the joiner’s work, 
Mr. C. F. Rycroft for the slating, Mr. C. Driver 
for the plastering, Mr. Leake for the painting, 
Mr. Cuthbert for the plumbing, and Messrs. 
Heaps & Robinson (Leeds) will supply the iron. 
founder’s work. 








NEW TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 


THE Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society, being about to erect a new col- 
lege at Darlington for training seventy-five mis- 
tresses, invited the local architects to send 
designs in competition, Mr. Beck, of London, the 
consulting architect to the Society, being pro- 
fessional adjudicator, and an “honorarium ” 
being presented to each unsuccessful com. 
petitor. 

Mr. Beck having reported in favour of the 
design submitted by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, esti- 
mated to cost 12,0001., the committee have 
awarded the premium to that gentleman, who is 
to carry out his design, with any alterations re- 
commended by Mr. Beck. 








THE STATUE OF NELSON AT THE 
MENAL STRAITS. 


Tue statue of Nelson recently unveiled, as 
already mentioned, was executed by Lord 
Clarence Paget, and, together with the base, 
is composed of a combination of limestone and 
Portland cement, the latter furnished by Messrs. 
Basley White, of Gracechurch.-street, London. 
It is supported within by an iron core running 
up the centre of the legs and of the cloak, 
which trails on the ground, thus forming a 
tripod. These bars, which are 4 in. in thick. 
ness, are secured to a plate at the height of 
the waist, and thence to the head rises a single 
bar of iron, which supports the body, and to 
which is clamped the left arm and sword, 
which are also strengthened by an iron core, 
The feet of the tripod are secured to an iron 
foot-plate underneath the plinth, and that is 





tied to the living rock below by four iron 
bars. It was first moulded in clay, and then 
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east. The height cf the statue, including its 
plinth, is 19 ft. ; the pedestal is 9 ft., and the 
basement 13 ft.; the total height of the struc- 
ture being 41 ft. from the summit of the rock, 
which stands out in a prominent situation on 
the beautiful shores of the Menai Straits. The 
surface of the statue is covered with a silicate, 
which it is hoped will, to a great extent, resist 
the effects of the atmosphere. 

Lord Clarence Paget mentioned that Messrs. 


emblematical of Freedom, is an ascending angel, 
rending asunder the chain and shackles of 
Bondage. The window bears the following 
inseription:—*To the memory of the Knight 
of Ellerslie, in this parish, Erected by the 
Glasgow Saint Andrew’s Society.” 

In a heathen temple, dedicated to Mars, this 
would have been a very fitting ornament, 
especially considering that it must have been 
a work done con amore by the artist, who isa 





White declined to accept any payment for the | good poet no less than a good artist, and on this 


large amount of Portland cement used in the 
work ; and that Messrs. Emmerson & Murga- 
troyd, engineers, Stockport and Liverpool, had) 





occasion breathed (poetic) fire and fary against 
the “foreign rule or yoke” of “the vaunting 
Southrons” : we had almost said by mistake 


been equally generous with regard to the iron- “the vannting Northrons.” On the unveiling of 
work. Of the artistic merits of the work we! the window, Mr. Ballantine read an original 


cannot yet speak. 








WATER-WHEELS. 


I TENDER you a few remarks on the Hertford | 
wwater-wheel. It resembles in design a larger | 


wheel my father built here (Bedford), seventeen | 
years ago, and which has worn well in these | 
heavier waters. Five years ago I designed an | 
iron wheel, and bought it of the Coalbrookdale | 
Company, which has worn as well. Both wheels 


ara lighter, and I suspect much cheaper, than | Wrong note. 


that you describe. 

I have now cast bearings in all my water- 
wheels, and take them (especially large ones) to 
be invariably preferable to wrought ones, as I 
have known the latter wear according to the 
lamina of the metal. I would have nothing but 
hollow cast shafts from a reliable founder, and 
wronght iron for the entire wheel, excepting the 
naves. 

From what I know of water-wheels, those of 
the simplest construction tell the best tale. - 

E: RB. 








ENLARGEMENT AND DECORATION OF 
LEICESTER THEATRE ROYAL. 


Axzovt 3,0001. have been spent in the recon. 
struction of the Theatre Royal at Leicester, 
adding seat-room for fully 400 more persons than 
hitherto, the dress-circle being calculated to hold 
300; pit-stalls, 60; balcony-stalls, 120; upper 
balcony, 200; pit, 620; gallery, 700—in all 
about 2,000. Everything has been so provided 
for that a full view of the stage may be had 
from every part of the house. The dress.circle 
has movable seats, covered with rep. The 
ceiling has been brought 6 ft. nearer the stage 
than previously, and instead of being flat, as 
hitherto, is now dome-shaped and panelled— 
showing figures of Griffins, finished in arabesque, 
and in the several panels medallions of Shaks- 
peare, Byron, Dante, Goldsmith, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, and Rossini. The medal- 
lions are the work of Mr. Earle, of London. The 
drop-scene shows a view of theruins in Bradgate 
Park. The front of the boxes is of sunk fret 
work, with a blending of warm grey, salmon, 
white and gold colouring. The artists were 
Messrs. Arthur Sullivan & Co., of London and 
Manchester. The centre sunlight gives the light 
of 190 gas jets in nineteen clusters. The 
builder employed was Mr. Bland; the gas-fitter, 
Mr. Lyons, of the Drury-lane Theatre, London ; 
the stage machinists, Mr. Roberts, of Notting- 
ham, and Mr. Goodyer, of the Surrey Theatre, 
London ; and the fitter, Mr. Lewis. A refresh- 
ment-room has been constructed, in anticipation 
of a licenee. 











MEMORIAL WINDOW TO SIR WILLIAM 
WALLACE. 


In the Abbey Church, Paisley, a window 
which has been placed there and dedicated 
to the memory of Scotland’s hero, Sir William 
Wallace, who was born at Elderslie, near 
Paisley, has been unveiled before a large 
assemblage of people. The window is a gift 
of the members of the Glasgow St. Andrew's 
Society. It is the work of Mr. Jas. Ballantine, 
of Edinburgh. The centre figure is one of 
Samson, represented as, after his conflict, utter- 
ing his thanks to “the God of Battles,”—“ Thou 
hast given this great deliverance into the hand 
of Thy servant” (Judges xv. 18),—which is 
inscribed underneath. The base of the design 
contains the shield of Wallace, wreathed with 
the Scottish thistle, and supported by swords of 
his time,—all upon a groundwork formed of the 
St. Andrew’s Cross argent, upon an azure field, 
In the upper arched part of the window, 


poem composed for the occasion, and which 
| says :— 
** When Wallace was but seventeen winters old, 

He'd grown up seemly, strapping, stout, and bold; 

Was with the Southrons frequently at strife, 

And sometimes twined them of their precious life, 

By hewing down all grew above the neck,— 

A certain token of true Scots respeck ; 

Then left them weltering in their blood and gore, 

A full foot shorter than they were before.” 


The poem, however, forms no part of the 


inscription on the church window; and it is 
better it does not. Mr. Ballantine struck a 








THE COAL QUESTION. 


Tue first of a series of district meetings pre- 

| paratory to an aggregate gathering in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, has been held at the 
Victoria Park Hall, Three Colts Tavern, South 
Hackney, 
**to take into consideration the alarming prospect of the 
thousands of innocent lives that will be sacrificed this 
coming winter if something is not done to break up the 
iniquitous coal-ring.” 

Mr. Geo. Brooke, of the Metropolitan Meat 
Market, who occupied the chair, said the gentle. 
men with whom the movement had originated, 
were determined to spare neither trouble nor 
expense in carrying out the agitation. He was 
authoritatively informed the output of coal this 
year would be two million tons less than it was 
in 1872, which meant that instead of the price 
to the household consumer being 40s., it was 
more likely to be 604.a ton. The cause of all 
this was not the scarcity of the article, but the 
determination of the miners not to allow a 
second shift, and of the coal-owners, who were 
pocketing millions sterling by the restriction, to 
connive at the ill-advised action of the men. He 
was told there was coal enough in England to 
last a thousand years and more. He had autho. 
rity for stating that Earl Dadley, rather than 
permit a coal famine to prevail in the metropolis 
this winter, was prepared to sell 500,000 tons of 
coal at 18s. a ton at the pit’s mouth; and if the 
movement now being set on foot were vigorously 
carried out, there wauld be no difficulty in bring- 
ing both capital and labour to their senses. The 
following resolution was carried unanimously, 
viz. :— 

“That the report of the Mundella Coal Committee is 
unsatisfactory, and does not meet the requirements of 
the people ; that the winter is at hand, when warmth is 
almost as necessary as food for the r; which justifies 
the formation of a league for working a reform in the 
supp'y of coal to the people at large and the manafac- 


taring interest.” 

Nearly seventy members of the South Staf- 
fordshire Institute of Mining Engineera and the 
South Midland Institute of Civil and Mining 
Engineers have paid a visit to Pelsall for the dout!> 
purpose of inspecting one of Messrs. Baird & 
Firth’s coal-cutting machines at work in the 
No. 10 pit of the Pelsall Coal and Iron Company, 
and bidding farewell to Mr. W. Ness, who was 
about to leave England for the purpose of under. 
taking the superintendence and development of 
the Windale Valley coalfield, in the Central 
Provinces of India, on b half of Government ;— 
a coalfield extending over asurface area as much 
as 60 miles in length, by from 15 to 20 miles in 
breadth, and in which one seam of coal 52 ft. in 
thickness has been proved at a depth of 149 ft., 
and another seam, 32 ft. in thick: 28a, at a depth 
of 180 ft. The motive power to the coal- 
cutting machine is compressed air. The machine 
was at work in a seam some 5 ft. thick, with a 
solid stony roof, necessitating but little tim- 
bering, and affording favonrable conditions for 
the tria! of the invention. In shape the machine 
is somewhat like an oblong box, a little over 
5 ft. lng by nearly 2 ft. wide, mounted on 
wheels which raise its upper surface about 
2 ft. from the ground; and is supplied with 
a sea’ for the driver at the rear end, where 








the controlling handle and wheel are im. 
mediately under his band, and with a sort 
of double pick at the other, not unlike an 
elongated lobster-claw, excepting that the inner 
claw turns outwards, instead of iuwards. This 
claw, which can be worked either to the right 
hand or to the left, and at any angle, drove on 
with a steady crunching beat, close to the 
bottom of the seam, the first or inner half 
cutting in a distance of 18 in., ander the most 
favourable circumstances, and the second or 
outer half carrying on the work of its partner in 
the previous beat to a depth of 36in. Thus 
with every beat there were two cuts into the solid 
coal, the one being just double the depth of the 
other. That depth varied, however, from 3 ft., 
as stated above, under the most favcurable cir. 
cumstances, viz., when the machine could be 
worked close up to the face, down to 2 ft. 5 in., 
the cut into the coal being not more than 2 in. 
in width. The estimate of the capabilities of 
the machine was stated to be that it would do 
the work of nine men in holding, and, in 
addition, save a very large proportion of slack ; 
but, although arranged to be worked by one 
man, in this case the want of agreement between 
the wheels and the rails named above rendered 
the services of a second man necessary, and con. 
sequently, so far showed the invention to a dis- 
advantage. An average of from 18 ft. to 20 ft. 
of work from 2} ft. to3 ft. in depth, per hour, 
was shown, however, in this trial, after allowing 
for stoppages; and Mr. Ness, under whose per- 
sonal direction the trial was conducted, expressed 
himself sanguine that an average of 15 ft. could 
be maintained, being 50 per cent. more than the 
average he anticipated when he first brought the 
matter under the notice of the Dudley Institute. 
Mr. Ness, who speaks after experience of all 
known machines at work, and whose opinion is 
therefore of weight, believes that this coal. 
cutter can be worked under any but the most 
exceptional circumstances, and that of all exist- 
ing machines it is the most suitable for use in 
the shallow coals of South Staffordshire. 

In consequence of the high price of coal it 
has been resolved to stop the Great Work Mines, 
near Breage, West Cornwall. 








MOTTOES ON MASONRY. 


Sir,—“T have been young and now am old,” 
and since I was a young man I have not opened 
a book on heraldry. Still, if my memory does 
not deceive me, I recollect reading that the 
motto, “ Furth fortune and fill the fetters”’ 
(mentioned in your interesting article “ Mottoes 
on Masonry’’), is the ancient motto of the 
Murray family, of which, I believe, the Duke of 
Athol is the head. It would be interesting to 
know if the coat of arms in connexion with 
which it is carved is the Murray coat of arms, 
and also whether or not any member of that 
noble Highland family ever occupied the house 
on which it is carved. 

I have seen a suggestion as to its meaning by 
no means so moral as yours, i.e., “Go forth, 
trust to fortune, and fill the fetters with 
prisoners who will pay ransom.” I leave it to 
your readers to judge which interpretation is 
more consonant with Medisval usages in the far 
North. Perhaps some of them can supply the 
information I have mentioned as interesting. 

H. R. P. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Pimlico.—For some time pst the extensive 
brewery premises of Messrs. Watney & Co. 
Pimlico, have been undergoing repair, Messrs. 
Moreland & Son being the contractors for the 
works. A number of massive girders, 50 ft. 
long by 10 in. wide, are fixed, connecting the 
large receptacles for beer one with another, and 
along the edges of these girders are iron uprights, 
projecting 3 in. above the surface of the girders, 
which are laid in pairs, each pair being 6 in. apart. 
Two workmen were carrying a heavy plank along 
one of these narrow girders, when one of the 
men either stumbled over an upright or missed 
his footing, the result being that he fell over the 
edge of the girder and dashed headlong to the 
bottom of an empty bin, a distance of 40 ft., 
sustaining injuries which cansed death half an 
hour afterwards. A coroner's verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death "’ was recorded. 

Stonehouse.—Some persons were working near 
a wall in Stonehonse, near Plymouth, where six 
houses were recently burnt down, when the wall 
fell upon them, killing four men and three boys. 
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The Local Board determined at the inquest to 
show that the owner had notice of the dangerous 
condition of the wall, and the coroner hag 
appointed an architect and builder to examine 
the scene of the architect. 

The Hartlepools.—At West Hartlepool a brick- 
layer was at work on the summit of the chimney 
of one of Messrs. Richardson’s new blast furnaces, 
when he missed his foothold upon the scaffolding 
and fell to the bottom, a distance of nearly 80 ft. 
His thighs were both fractured, one of them in 
two places, and he was somewhat seriously 
injured on the head, but he was not killed, and 
was taken to the Hartlepool General Hospital. 

York.—Whilst a stonemason was engaged in 
dressing some stone on a scaffolding connected 
with the new church, now being erected at the 
North-Riding Asylum, near this city, he was 
seized with a fit of giddiness and fell a distance 
of 21 ft. to the ground. His legs were paralysed, 
and one of his arms partially so: he had also 
concussion of the spine ; and, being sensible, he 
explained that he had felt giddy that morning, 
and had not been well for two or three days. 
He died from the injaries he had received. At 
an inquest which was held before Mr. J. P. 
Wood, on Tuesday, it was shown that there was 
no fault in connexion with the scaffolding upon 
which the deceased was working, but that his 
death was purely the result of an accident, and 
a verdict was therefore returned accordingly. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


South London.—In connexion with the London 
School Board, a large school in Harper-street, 
New Kent-road, is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, according to the South London Chronicle, 
and three others have been commenced. One of 
these, in Johanna-street, Lambeth, will accom- 
modate 800 children ; another, in Marlborough. 
street, New-cut, 1,020; and athird, in Laxton- 
street, Bermondsey, 784. 

Huddersjfield.—Tenders for the erection of the 
Moldgreen School have been accepted, amount- 
ing to between 7,0001. and 8,0001.; also tenders 
for Stile-common School for 5,892, 





DIFFICULTIES AT THE NEW ALBERT 
BRIDGE, CHELSEA. 


Tur gradient at the foot of the new Albert Bridge, on 
the Chelsea side, is giving rise to complaints that may 
take some expensive measures to remedy. 

At the last meeting of the Chelsea Vestry, a vestryman 
said the road was very dangerous indeed, particularly of 
a night-time. The parish road, in Oakley-street, would 
have to be greatly raised to make a gentle gradient on to 
the bridge itself; bat in cen this there would be a high 
rise across the road from Cheyne-row, which would be 
still dangerous and heavy for horses. No one seemed to 
know anything of the plans of the bridge when submitted 
to the Vestry when the company first proposed the bridge. 
If the vestry had foreseen the danger of the i 2 to 
the bridge, certain it is the Act for building the bridge in 
its present state would have been opposed. There were 


three contending parties,—the Metropolitan Board of | pect 


Works, the Bridge Company, and the Parish of Chelsea ; 
= — should at once taken by the Metropolitan 
oard, 

Eventually it was resolved that a letter be written to 
the company pointing out the dangerous state of the road, 
and requesting the engineer to meet Mr, Pattison, the 
parish surveyor. 

At present a horse with a heavy load would be unable 
to draw up to the foot of the bridge, and how the difii- 
culty abe overcome is a query. 








THE GAIN OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. | 


Strx,—I observe from time to time articles in the 
columns of the Burlder and other news recom 
mending technical education to artizans and mechanics. 
Well, I hope you will excuse the liberty I take in laying 
before your readers the result ae experience, In 1871 
Mr. Buckmaster visited this , and I went, along 
with others, to hear that gentleman. The result was that 
I joined a class formed for “ building construction”’ 
(being a carpenter and joiner by trade), and at the close 
of the session gained a Queen's prize; in 1872, a seeond- 
class certificate in advanced stage; and in 1873, passed 
in honours, which is the highest stage. I also, during 
1872, passed in mathematics, and in 1873 passed in 
mathematics, and gained a Queen’s prize in lied 
mechanics, as well as studying theoretical mech - Z 
mention this to show that I have in some measure a right 
to speak on the subject. 

ell, as to the result, during my studies I began to see 
many things that were done in the shop and by my shop- 
mates in our daily employment could be easier and 
quicker done, and often spoke about it to some of them, 
andI n to see that things passed as work that were really 
not work at all. The result ¥o% became a marked man, 
as knowing too much, and it did not pay to make thi: 
in this or that way, and I was soon made to feel that if I 


knew anything more than my superiors I had better find | and 


some otherplace. This was not so easy to do, as there 
are few shops in the place. I once or twice had the 
courage to apply for a place as clerk of works, but on 
being asked by what tects I had been eo of 
course I had to confess to being still at the benc — 
— my ootine were generally with a 
“Humph! Can't employ you. 

Now I happen te kaow that mine is not a solitary 


instance of parties learning and acquiring an accurate 
theoretical knowledge of their Soahirani chee foremen 
came to know that such was the case the men were soon 
made to feel that official dignity was not to be lightly laid 
on their shoulders; and I know also of parties who have 
been deterred from those classes by the very same thing. 
If employers and architects would take more interest in 
those classes, and visit and countenance them more, it 
would no doubt very soon benefit all classes; but so long 
as it is to the interest of parties to do as has been done, 
and let things take the usual coarse, and allow none of 
those who execute the work to have or give an opinion 
thereon, so long must we all remain mere machines, 
Dumbarton, A CaprEntER. 








THE IRON BRIDGE, BOW CREEK. 


812,—Referring to a paragraph in your last number on 
this subject, I inclose for insertion (if you see fit) a copy 
of a report [ made in 1861, after a careful survey of the 
structure, and I beg at the same time to state that it was 
then substantially and thoroughly repaired, and is, wear 
and tear considered, in as efficient a state for the pur- 
poses for which it was designed,—viz., the ordinary traffic 
of a suburban turnpike-road,—as when first erected, 

This is due to the memory of the engineer who con- 
structed it more than half a century back, my late friend 
and master, James Walker, the Government engineer of 
the day, and for ten years president of the Institution of 
Civil Eogineers, and whose partner, Alfred Barges (father 
of the well-known architect), is still living, and who 
worked out all its details and superintended its erection. 

An exaggerated statement is now often trotted out by 
one of those modern vestry or district boards to get a 
local improvement carried out for their benefit from other 
funds; for in this case the Poplar Board of Works have a 
very shadowy claim to any special interest in the matter, 
beyond any adjoining parish, their territory ceasing at 
its site, as does that of the West Ham Board of Works on 
the other side of the river. 

The structure has of course now more s metropolitan 
than suburban character, and it is legally a county bridge, 
situated in two counties (Middlesex and Essex), and, not 
counting the two surveyors to the District Boards, blessed 
with two surveyors of bridges for the respective counties, 
Messrs. Pownall and Stock, who both have had from me 
copies of the inclosed report ; and they have caused to be 
continued notices respecting excessive weights of ma- 
chinery, &c., which were first exhibited by me, and similar 
notices may be seen throughout the country, on the 
approaches to other county bridges, respecting steam- 
engines, agricaltural machinery, &c., warning the carriers 
to cross at their own peril. 

J. B. Repmanx, Memb, Inst. C.E. 








BUILDERS AND ESTIMATES. 


S1r,—Last July a gentleman directed his architect to 
ask the four builders as under to tender for a house 
which he was about to build in Cambridge. A friend of 
mine, being one of the four, was written to as follows :— 

“Dear Sir,—I am directed by , architect, to 
write to you to know if aie will compete with other 
builders in your neighbourhood to erect a new house for 
, @8q., at Cambridge, from quantities prepared 
by myself and Messrs. , surveyors. The quan- 
tities, when ready, shall be sent to you in due course.” 
Signed (the surveyor’s name). 

My friend replied that he would tender. He duly 
received the quantities, with letter as follows :— 

‘* The tenders are to be delivered on Fridsy, 22nd July, 
at architect's office, —— Oxford-street, at two p.m., and 
the drawings can be seen there on and after Tuesday, 
19th July, between hours of ten and four.” 

The tenders were sent in at the appointed time, and 
were thus :— 











Gray & Son .......000 neenenoese mains £6,695 0 0 
TENE sxincactn-cerecovamaminusevscantge 6,348 0 0 
WOE FE Bei vicetieviicccotitiensvenenies 6,280 0 0 
TREO. cen siinsirgsoremsertcaeuaves 6,279 15 0 


My friend’s tender being the lowest, he naturally ex- 
ed to have the job. He had been asked to compete 
with the others, nor was there anything in the surveyor's 
letter to imply but that the lowest tender would be 
accepted. On hearing that the work had been given to 
Bell & Son, my friend wrote to the owner, and received 
T Pike anchitest onze in thie; theb the teqdern; bel 

architect says in this, t e ers, being prac- 
tically equal, he had preferred Mr. Bell, and thet this 
preference was not owing to any distrust of Mr, Thoday’s 
merits. 

Norske above contains no substantial reason for not 
accepting the lowest tender; on the contrary, the letter 
expresses every confidence and satisfaction as to the cha- 
racter of the builder, and his work. 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you kindly, in one of your next 
issues, express an opinion as to whether a builder ma 
legally claim @ compensation for such usage and trouble 
taken, and what per-centage on the amount of Tender. 

A Twenty Years’ Supscriper. 

*,” Mr. Thoday having been invited to compete, and 
having sent in the lowest tender, had every right to expect 
to be employed to carry out the work. We have a strong 
belief, moraover, noting the terms of the invitation, 
that he would be able to maintain a claim for ex S, 
if not damages: this, however, would have to be looked 
into. 











BATTLE BRIDGE ROAD, KING’S CROSS. 


At the meeting of the St. Pancras Vestry on Wednes- 
day, report was brought up from the Highways, Sewers, 
and Works Committee, stating, in effect, that the works 
had been executed satisfactorily, and in the manner most 
likely to be beneficial to the public. 

Mr. H. North, chairman of the committee, moved that 
the report be approved. The committee, he said, had very 
carefully considered the matter, and all who went to view 
were very well satisfied with the state of the road, and the 
committee had passed ‘he report searcemena ie 

Mr. John Eldridge opposed the —— of the report, 
read his letter, which appeared in the Builder last 
week, on the subject. 

The chairman, Mr. Churchwarden Nodes, said the 
bridge had been built under the powers of an Act of 
Parliament, and the plans had been sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, and approved by the vestry when 
Mr. Eldridge was present, and it was too late now to 





object to them. 
The report was then approved, 


———— TT 


————s 


INCREASED VALUE OF LAND IN THES 
SUBUBBS. 


_ At an inquiry held on Monday, before two 
justices of the peace, Messrs. W. P. Bodkin and 
J. H. Lermitte, at the Gatehouse Hotel, High. 
gate, to determine the price to be paid by the 
parochial officers of Finchley for 530 loads of 
gravel, taken compulsorily, under the provisions 
of the Highway Act, from certain lands in the 
occupation of Mr. Linn, situated at Whetstone, 
for the purpose of repairing the highways in 
the northern parts of the parish of Finchley. 
It was given ia evidence by Messrs. Leighton, 
Linn, and others, that land in the parish had 
greatly increased in value. It had been koown 
to be sold within the last twenty-five years for 
751. an acre, while lately 8001. an acre had been 
offered for land, and refused, and some land had 
been sold for 1,0001. and 1,2001. an acre. The 
increased value of land in the parish was attri. 
buted to the increase of population in conse- 
quence of the facilities given by the railway for 
travelling between Finchley and the metropolis. 
It was decided that the gravel, for which the 
parish not long ago paid 9d. per load, is now to 
be paid for at the rate of 1s. 4d. per load, the 
question of the compensation to be paid for the 
injury done to the land from which the gravel 
was taken being still to be determined. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Aspenden.—The ancient parish church of 
Aspenden, a village about a mile from Bunting. 
ford, has, after undergoing restoration and 
repair, been reopened by the Bishop of Rochester. 
The partial restoration has consisted chiefly of a 
general repair and refitting of the interior, the 
funds at disposal being insufficient to defray the 
cost of a thorough renovation of the exterior of 
the building, which, more especially us regards 
the tower, is much needed. The gallery, which 
formerly obstructed the west end of the nave, 
is taken down, and the whole of the tower arch 
is now exposed to view. The organ has also 
been removed from the tower to the south aisle. 
A new window and doorway have been placed 
in the west wall of the tower. The west win- 
dow was formerly entirely blocked up, and was 
in a very dilapidated condition. A new window 
in the Early Decorated style, by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London, has been 
built in the north wall of the nave. The window 
is filled with stained zlass to the memory of Mr. 
William Overell, of Wakeley, and his wife. In 
the centre light is a representation of our Lord, 
and on the other side Nathaniel, and Hannah, 
with the child Samuel. During the restoration 
a saint’s niche was discovered in the east side of 
this window. A recess for a holy-water stand 
was found in the south aisle. In removing the 
plastering and wood panelling from the chancel 
walls, a piscina, with credence-table, and an 
aumbry, were found on the south side, and 
a lancet window in the First Pointed style, 
and a smaller window of an earlier date, 
were also discovered in the north wall. 
These are all preserved and restored. To in- 
crease the light in the church, three clearstory 
windows have been inserted each side of the 
nave. All the masonry throughout the church 
has been cleansed from limewash and cement, 
and is reworked; the walls are replastered, 
and all the old windows repaired and reglazed. 
The chancel has a new panelled roof of stained 
deal with painted and gilded ribs, and is copied 
from the ceiling of the choir of Jesus College 
Chapel, Cambridge, of which college the rector 
was formerly a scholar; and the floor is laid 
with Godwin’s encaustic tiles. The panels of 
the reredos, which is executed in Bath stone, 
are filled in with variously coloured tiles by the 
same manufacturer. Maw’s 6-inch plain black 
and red tiles are laid in the passages of the nave 
and aisle. New stalls executed in wainscot oak 
are fixed in the chancel. The font is restored 
and provided with a new cover. The old square 
high-backed pews no longer disfigure the nave 
and aisle, new wood floors are laid, and the seats 
generally are all repaired and rearranged, and 
now present a uniform appearance (with the 
exception of the Freman Chapel, occupied by 
Sir Henry Lushington and his tenants, which is 
raised above and screened off from the other 
part of the church). The seats in the south 
aisle are new, and accommodation is provided 
for children by new seats at the west end of the 
nave, and in the tower. Porritt’s warm-air 
stove has been introduced for heating the 





charch, The architect was Mr. Blomfield, of 
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London, and the work has been carried out by 
Mr. Gibbons, of Buntingford, at a cost of about 
8001. 

Brighouse.—An examination of the tower of 
St. Martin’s Church has been made by Mr. Mears, 
of the firm of Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, bell- 
founders, as to whether it was capable of carry- 
ing a peal of eight bells. After thoronghly 
investigating every part, he came to the con- 
clusion that the tower was capable of carrying 
such a peal with safety; to be constructed in 
two tiers. The project also includes a new 
organ, a much-needed acquisition to the church. 
It is proposed to call a public meeting of the 
parishioners, to ascertain their feeling in the 
matter; and should the project meet their ap- 
proval, the fands necessary will be raised, there 
being already several large subscriptions. 


ceiled to the collar and to the under-side of the 
rafters. The purlins, plates, and principles are 
all wrought and exposed to view, with inter- 
mediate ribs, which divide the whole into panels. 
A portion of the clearstory lights are made to 
open on centres, and these, in addition to iron 
grating ventilators in centre panels at the ceiled 
collar, provide means of ventilation. The side- 
aisles are each 56 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, 17 ft. 
6 in. high to wall-plates, and 23 ft. 6 in. high to 
intersection with nave immediately under the 
clearstory. These roofs are of lean-to constrac- 
tion, of third pitch. The principals have curved 
ribs, and all the timber is wrought and exposed 
to view, the space between the rafters being 
plastered. In the centre of each bay is a two- 
light cusp-headed window, each fitted with a 
hopper ventilating casement. The apse, half. 





Aghadown, Ross.—The new parish church 
commenced about a year ago, and the first | 
erected in the united diocese since the Act of) 
Disestablishment, has been consecrated by the | 
Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. The church, 
which occupies a commanding and central posi- | 
tion on a site granted by Mr. John R. H. Becher, 
of Longhine, and caiculated to seat 260 persons, | 
is in the Early French Gothic style, consisting | 
of nave, transepts, and chancel. It was built | 
by Mr. Thomas Pemberton, of Dublin, under the | 
superintendence of Mr. William Hill, diocesan | 
architect, according to plans supplied by Messrs. | 
Henry & Arthar Hill, of Cork. A stained-glass — 
memorial window adorns the east, and is the 
gift of The O’ Donovan. 

Baddesley (Warwickshire).—The church here> 
is to be restored, at the cost of Lady Chatterton. | 
The works at present intended are the follow- | 
ing:—The floor to be taken up and levelled, all | 


octagonal in form, in which the organ is placed, 
and accessible by an outer door; is in rear and on 
a level with the raised dais, or preaching plat- 
form; is 3 ft. above the level of the aisles and 
nave floor, and is screened by an arcaded tracery 
screen of early type. In each side of the 
octagon is a two-light tracery window. The 
roof is of hexagonal shape, with moulded 
ribs and principals, and divided into boarded 
panels. The vestry, 12 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft., is 
approached directly by a door from the preach- 
ing platform, which has a fireplace, &c., and an 
outer entrance. Underneath this is a chamber 
for the heating apparatus, from whence hot and 


cold air flues are conveyed into chambers formed | 


in the floor, and covered in the passazes of aisles 
with iron gratings. The whole of the heating 
appliances 
Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. The seating is 
arranged to radiate from the centre of the pulpit, 





have been executed by Messrs. | cathedral-tinted glass. 


| 


were specially manufactured by Messrs. Hart, 
Son, Peard, & Co., London. The belfry is sur. 
mounted with corbel-table, cornice, and lofty roof, 
covered with slates, in bands of two colours. On 
the crest of the roof is an ornamental wrought- 
iron ridge and finials. The total height from the 
surface of the ground is about 80 ft. The whole 
of the front, the vestibule, and the inside of the 
staircases are faced with pressed Broseley white 
brick, forming a slight contrast with the 
dressings, which are of Bath stone. The 
carving throughout was by Mr. John Welsh, of 
Hereford. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Welsh & Son, of Hereford, builders, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Haddon, Brothers, of Hereford and 
Great Malvern, architects, at a total cost of 
about 3,0001. 

Tavistock.—The new Congregational charch, 
built from the designs of Messrs. Taming & Son, 
the architects of the chapel on Southernhay, 
Exeter, has been opened. It stands in Brook. 
street, and has a spire rising to an altitude of 
135 ft. The style of the church is Decorated 
Gothic, and the building is erected with its west. 
end abutting on the street, and immediately in 
front of the schools connected with the denomi- 
nation, put up in 1863. The materials used in 
the exterior are principally local walling stone, 
but the copings, quoins, and plinth are of grey 
granite, and the other dressings of Portland and 
Bath stones. The church is entered from Brook- 
street, by three large doors, each of which is 
decorated with carving. There is a tower with 
broached spire. The windows are glazed with 
The galleries are of 
pitch pine, and all the seats are open, and of the 
same material. The pulpit is also of pitch pine, 


sound memorial stones to be relaid, those which | thus enabling each and every person to command | and bears within a centre cinquefoil panel the 


are too far gone to be replaced with small slabs, 
marking the place of sepulture, with name and 
date inscribed thereon, and recording also the 
recent inscription ; the walls to be stripped of 
all old plaster, and the lime-white washed off; | 
the rubble walls in the nave it will be imperative 
should be replastered; the rest will be re- 
pointed, all scraping or tooling the masonry 
being scrupulously avoided. The pews and | 
gallery to be removed, and open benches sub. | 
stituted for the former; the ends to be worked | 
from an old example existing in the church, and | 
all such old ones to be reused; the opening of | 
some good Decorated windows, now blocked up ; | 
the repair of the fine Perpendicular roof of the | 
nave; reglazing in cathedral-glass all the win. | 
dows; and arrangements for remedying damp | 
and warming the church, new pulpit, desk, and | 
Litany-desk comprise the chief points of atten- 
tion. Messrs. Payne & Talbot, of Birmingham, | 
are the architects employed. The same gentle. | 
men have recently completed, for Lady Chat. | 
terton, the restoration of Shakspeare Hall, | 
Rowington. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Hereford.—The new edifice replacing the 
ancient Congregational Chapel at Eign-brook, 
Hereford, has been vpeued for divine service. 
The building, a parallelogram on plan, consists 
of entrance-porch, vestibale, two gallery stair- 
cases, nave and side aisles, an apsidal organ- 
chamber in the rear of a preaching-platform, and 
a vestry, with heating-chamber under. The 
entrance-porch is broad, with a vaulted stone 
roof, ancient in character. The vestibule affords 
ample ingress and egress to the aisles, as well as 
a shelter from the outer porch on the right and 
left of it. Communicating therewith are the 
staircases leading to the gallery. These stair- 
cases are fitted with broad, easy-going stone 
steps, with spacious landings, so arranged that in 
the event of side galleries being inserted (for 
which provision has been made by the archi- 
tects in designing and developing the building), 
they may be readily approached. The nave, in 
the centre of the building, is 70 ft. long and 
24 ft. wide, 28 ft. high to the top of the clear- 
story, and 45 ft. high to the ridge. It is divided 
on each side into five bays of arcading, with 
clean cast-iron columns, having undercut 
moulded bases, imposts, and caps, the latter 
foliated. These colamns support the roof prin. 
cipals, which are of king-post and tie-beam con- 
struction, with moulded caps, &c., filled in with 
curved trefoil-shaped ribs. The spandrels form- 
ing the arcading, also curved and perforated, 
support the clearstory, which is wholly executed 
in timber, and consists of a series of lancet. 


an uninterrupted view of the preacher. They 
are all open benches, with ample space from 
front to back. The backs are sloping, and the 
ends have cut and shaped elbows. Each seat 
has, moreover, a specially-arranged hat-rail, 
book-box, and umbrella-stand, a gutter being 
formed in the floor of the aisle passages, whence 
all drippings are readily conveyed. The floors 
under the seat are boarded. The passages, ves- 
tibule, and staircases are paved with encaustic 
tiles, of Godwin’s manufacture. The raised 
dais, or preaching platform, is a combination of 
pulpit and communion arrangement. The pulpit 
is half octagonal, with geometrictracery, panelled 
front, carved and cut brackets, and is approached 
right and left by two flights of steps, each pro. 
vided with moulded handrail, newels, carved 
shafts, and arcaded balustrading. On the lower 
level, and immediately in front of the pulpit, is 
a stall, with elbows for the minister. Fronting 
it is a horse-shoe shaped communion-table, and 
surrounding it is the communion-rail, semicir- 
cular in form, supported with cut and carved 
uprights. The arch of the apse is equilateral, 
moulded, and supported by sister responds, 
having carved capitals representing ‘‘ Morning 
and Evening,” and moulded dated bases. This 
end of the building is arched with triangular 
tracery window over the apse, organ-screen, and 
preaching-platform combined. The choristers 
occupy the seats facing each other on the right 
and left of the dais. The columns supporting 
the clearstory are of cast-iron work, executed 
by the Coalbrookdale Iron Company. The floor 
of the nave and aisles has a slight incline from 
the entrance front to the pulpit. The walls in 
the interior are finished to a rough fi-h-skin 
floated surface, with a cemented dado all round 
at the window-sill level. The walls of the vesti- 
bule and the staircases are faced with pressed 
Broseley white bricks, with parti-coloured re- 
lieving arches. All the woodwork (except the 
entrance-doors, which are of oak) is of pitch 
pine, relieved with white wood and varnished. 
The windows are glazed with cathedral-tinted 
glass in lead quarries, geometric patterns being 
introduced in the tracery. A gallery with per- 
forated open front occupies the fall width over 
the entrance end of the fabric, and in depth ex- 
tends over the first bay of the arcading; this 
gallery has seats somewhat similar to those in 
the body of the building, and affords accommo- 
dation for about 150 persons. The ground- 
floor affords accommodation for 400 sittings, 
making a total of 550 sittings, which, by the 
introduction of the contemplated side-galleries, 
might be increased to at least 700. The whole 
building is lighted by gas, with a nine-light 
corona in the centre of each bay of arcading, 
nine-light brackets on each side of apse, six- 
light brackets under and nine-light brackets 





headed lights. The roof is of equilateral pitch, 


over each side of gallery. All these fittings 





sacred monogram of I.H.S. The roof timbers: 
are shown, and are stained and varnished. The 
church will be lighted at night from brass and 
painted metal coronz, suspended from the roof. 


|The chancel arch, which, together with the 


internal stonework, is of Bath stone, is a promi- 
nent feature ; it is moulded, the capitals, corbels, 
bosses, &c., being carved, representative of 
natural foliage. The rose and lily are worked 
out respectively in the capitals, and the corbels 
are carved to represent the vine, passion-flower, 
&c. The pelican feeding her young with her 
life’s blood, symbolical of our Lord’s love and 
redemption of the world, is also represented. 
The end of the chapel is polygonal, and on one 
side of the apse isthe organ-chamber. The choir- 
seats are arranged looking north and south, and 
are immediately behind and at right angles with 
the pulpit, which occupies the centre of the 
chancel-arch. The aisles are laid with encaustic 
tiles. The contract has been carried out by 
Mr. Luscombe, of Torquay, builder. The carving 
throughout is by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 
The clerk of the works was Mr. Bailey, of 
Plympton. Mr. Luscombe is carrying out a 
much larger church for the same denomination, 
and under the same architect, at Blackburn, in. 
Lancashire. 





VARIORUM. 


In a recent notice of “Elementary Principles 
of Carpentry” (Lockwood), we mentioned an 
Atlas of Engravings referred to in the work but 
not forwarded. It is now before us, and we can 
speak well of it. Besides numerous plates fronr 
Tredgold, it includes various valuable details 
from executed works. The “ Household 
Edition” of Little Dorrit, by Charles Dickens, 
just now issued by Chapman & Hall, is certainly 
a miracle of cheapness, and that too without 
any sacrifice of goodness. 420 large pages of 
good type, and fifty-eight effective engravings, all 
for 3s. And yet we have to pay 6d. for a play- 
bill! This, however, is a parenthesis. The 
edition before us will make Little Dorrit and her 
surroundings known to thousands of new readers. 
A correspondent of the Garden says, the 
following curious derivation of the name horse 
chestnut (#sculus hippocastanum), as well as 
the fact giving rise to it, may possibly be as 
new to your readers as it was to me, particularly 
as neither Loudon in his Encylopedia, nor any 
French book on the subject, that I have seen, 
makes any mention of it. On examining, either 
with or without a glass, the mark left by the 
leaf-stalk after its fall, a very distinct impres- 
sion of a horseshoe imbedded in the bark 
may be observed, bearing in relief seven dots, 
simulating the heads of as many nails. This 
mark assumes much more accurately the shape 
of the horseshoe on the twigs of last year’s 
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growth than on older wood.——On “ Electricity, 
as the Expansive Force of Steam. By G. A. 
Rowell. Printed for private distribution by the 
Author, 3, Alfred-street, St. Giles’s, Oxford. 
1873.—This tractate is in the form of “ A Letter 
to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, soliciting an experimental Investi- 
gation of the Theory.” The author is an hono- 
rary member of the Ashmolean Society, and 
an assistant in the Osford University Mu- 
seum. He is an author of essays on the cause 
of rain, and other subjects. The theory under 
notice is certainly a very important one. A jet 
of steam issuing from a boiler is in a negative 
electric condition near to the orifice, where the 
expansive force is greatest. It is neutral at a 
distance from it, where the expansive force has 
been, so far at least, expended; and positive at 
& greater distance, where the steam is returning 
to its more condensed state. These facts accord 
with an idea broached occasionally in our 
columns, that negative electricity is expansive or 
radiative, and positive electricity concentrative, 
or contractive. In short, the analogy between 
electricity and heat and cold holds good 
only while we analytically regard the nega- 
tive electricity as being analogous to heat, 
and the positive to cold. If this be correct, 
it is not sufficient theoretically to regard “ elec- 
tricity as the expansive force of steam,” but 
negative electricity alone as such, the positive 
electricity being thecontrary. In electricity we 
have two forces to deal with, just as we have in 
heat and cold themselves; and however “ nega. 
tive” we may regard “cold,” as the mere 
absence of heat, it is a powerful force, as every 
one knows ; but it is curious that, in the parlance 
of science, it should be the radiative or expan- 
sive force, as regards heat, that is considered to 
be the positive, and the contractile the negative ; 
while, as regards electricity, it is the radiative 
or expansive which is called the negative, while 
it is the positive that is the reverse. The re- 
marks now made result from many years’ 
reflection on the subject of the corelations 
of the physical forces; and they may help Mr. 
Rowell in the establishment of his theory; 
as also may the theory broached about a 
quarter of a century since in the Builder, by 
the present writer, in an article partly titled 
“What is Electricity ?” in which the molecular 
and atomal or organic relationships of physical 
forces to each other are treated of.——“ Borough 
of Salford: Tramways Reports. Salford: 
Roberts, printer.’ This is the report of a 
Parliamentary sub-committee, with the mayor, 
Mr. T. Barlow, as chairman, recommending the 
local council to defer the proposed application to 
Parliament on the subject of tramways for 
another session beyond the first, and in the mean- 
time to “ mature a general system of tramways 
for the borough of Salford and city of Man- 
chester, and such of the outlying townships as 
may be willing to concur” ; and they accordingly 
advise the council to rescind their resolution of 
the 5th of February, 1873, so far as it directs 
application to be made in the ensuing session of 
Parliament. The report is approved by the 
council. The committee visited London, Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh, and give useful information 
on the subject in their report. 








PMiscellanen, 


Fixing a Weathercock on Ashbourn 
Church Spire.—A new weathercock has been 
placed on the spire of Ashbourn Church, 
Derbyshire, by the vicar, the Rev. Edward 
Marsham Moore, M.A. The spire is said to be 
152 ft. in height, measuring from tower to cap. 
stone. The top, for 30 ft., had been rebuilt by 
Mr. George Frith, of Coventry. The work was 
all done on stages formed by planks screwed 
together round the spire. In fixing the weather- 
cock, the vicar ascended from the roof of the 
church on a small seat suspended by a rope 
which passed through a pulley fixed at the top 
of the spire, carrying the weathercock on his 
back. The sun shining on the gilded bird, pro. 
duced the effect of a gigantic insect crawliog 
up the steeple. On reaching the spindle, the 
vicar placed the weathercock on it, amid the 
cheers of the people, and much amusement was 
caused at the moment by the whistle of a rail- 
way engine at the station close by screeching 
out a shrill “ cock-a-doodle-doo.” The restora. 
tion of the spire is, we understand, but the com- 
mencement of the restoration of the whole of 
this church. 











Wood-Pulp Mills, near Derby.— Mr. Henry 
Voelter has invented an ingenious apparatus for 
making wood-pulp for paper. He accomplishes 
this in an easy and expeditious manner, it 
appears, and at a much cheaper rate than by 
the chemical process. The production of the 
pulp in this system is brought about solely by 
mechanical agency, and the pulp thus produced 
from Swedish pine has been found to answer 
well the purpose for which it is intended. Wood- 
pulp mills constructed on Mr. Voelter’s plan are 
already in existence in Germany and Sweden, 
but at present they have not been adopted in 
England, except in one instance, on a small scale 
in Northumberland. A number of gentlemen, 
however, have purchased the Brook Paper Mills 
at Little Eaton, about three miles from the town 
of Derby, and there they have had erected on a 
complete and extensive scale machinery patented 
by Mr. Voelter for the making of wood-pulp. 
The company has been established with a capital 
of 20,0001., and three large machines have been 
erected in the mills. The wood is cut into 
blocks of the requisite length (about 1} ft. long), 
and then each block is put under an iron cleaver, 
which splits it instantaneously into the number 
of pieces requisite to prepare it for the grinding 
mills. The blocks thus broken up are conveyed 
by an elevator into the machine-room. A 
cylindrical-shaped machine or box then defibres 
the wood by pressure upon a rotating stone, 
under a constant afflux of water, and by self- 
acting screws. A sorting apparatus excludes 
the coarse wood splinters, and mixes the pulp. 
The refiner cleanses the fibres, and makes them 
pliable. The pulp attains a rag-like consistency, 
and is then ready for storing boxes where the 
water is drained from it, and the pulp is ready 
for sale to the manufacturers of paper, to mix 
in proper proportions with rag-pulp. Wood- 
pulp manufactured by this system may be mixed 
with rag-pulp in quantities of 15 to 18 per cent., 
according to the quality of the paper, and it has 
been discovered that the company will be able, 
from the wood-pulp alone, to manufacture a 
brown paper suitable for hosiers and other 
manufacturers. 


New Bank for Derby.—The 
banking premises of Messrs. 8S. Smith & Co., 
in the Market-place, are about to be rebuilt 
upon a much larger scale, extending over the 
site of their own premises and those lately occu- 
pied by Mr. Inott. The principal counting-house 
will be 18 ft. high, the entrance fronting the 
Market-place of panelled wainscot, with tesse- 
lated tiled floor. There are to be partners’ 
private rooms leading out of the counting-house, 
and also a private side entrance, with fire-proof 
book-room over. An arrangement of fireproof 
strong rooms and safes will be built under the 
floor of the counting-house, of Staffordshire 
bricks, with hoop iron interlaced in each joint 
of the brickwork, laid in cement. The strong 
rooms will be approached by a stone staircase, 
and the books and money raised and lowered by 
a hoist, made by Messrs. Bunnett & Co., who 
are also makers of revolving iron blinds to the 
new bank windows. The office front will be in 
polished red and grey granite, with Grecian 
Doric columns and pilasters, the superstructure 
of Darley Dale stone, and surmounted by a 
carved cornice. The building is to be heated 
and ventilated by Messrs. Price & Co., of London. 
The whole of the works are to be carried out by 
Messrs. J. & E. Wood, of Derby, and under the 
superintendence of Mr. George Risborn, of 
London and Derby, the architect to the firm, 
who is also preparing plans of a similar building 
for Messrs. 8S. Smith & Co., at Nottingham. 


An International Bridge.—It is expected 
that the great international railway-bridge, to 
span the Niagara river between Buffalo and 
Fort Erie, will be completed and opened some 
time in October. It is the enterprise of an 
independent company ; was commenced in May, 
1870; and its cost will be something over 
1,000,000 dollars. The superstructure is of iron, 
supported on stone piers, with the necessary 
draws for the passage of vessels. The length 
of the main bridge across the river is 1,968 ft. ; 
thence across Squaw Island to the west end of 
the bridge over Black Rock Harbour is about 
1,200 ft.; and the bridge over the harbour to 
Niagara-street is 617 ft. The “swing” over the 
openings will be opened by steam in 50 seconds. 
The depth of the water in the river where the 
bridge crosses is from 10 ft. to 40 ft. The iron. 
work for the bridge is manufactured at Phoenix. 
ville, near Philadelphia, and the superstructure 
is known as the Pratt Truss. 


Warrington.—A new congregational church 
was opened in this town on Thursday, the 4th 
instant. It is situated at the corner of Bewsey 
and Edgeworth-street, and is a commodious 
building in the Byzantine style. The building 
is a parallelogram 94 ft. by 61 ft., with tower 
at each angle in addition; the one at the 
corner of the principal streets being 120 ft. 





in height ; the remaining three towers, 50 ft. 
high, in which the staircases are built for 
communication with the galleries from the 
several entrances, of which there are six. 
The body of the chapel is separated from 
the front entrances by two vestibules. The 
galleries are large. The orchestra, which is 
30 ft. in width, is very lofty. The ceiling in 
the centre is segment-shaped, and flat at the 
sides, formed in panels with cornices throughout. 
Under the orchestra, at the back of the chapel, 
is a vestry 29 ft. by 16 ft. Gin., and four other 
vestries, each 16 ft. by 13ft. The roof is sup. 
ported by coupled cast-iron columns. The 
church is arranged to seat about 1,100 persons. 
The works have been executed by Mr. William 
Richardson, builder, of this town. The heating 
was done by Messrs. Whittaker & Constantine, of 
Bolton. The architect is Mr. George Woodhouse. 
The total cost is about 7,0001. 

Brighton School of Art and Science.— 
The annual distribution of prizes and certificates 
awarded to the pupils of this Institution have 
taken place in the Town-hall, the mayor pre- 
siding. The report of the committee congratu- 
lated the subscribers and the public on the very 
marked advance which the school had made 
under the mastership of Mr. Alexander Fisher. 
Out of the works selected for national competi- 
tion, one pupil gained a National Bronze Medal 
and another a National Queen’s Prize; the former 
being awarded to Miss Annie Hamblin and the 
latter to Mr. William Michell Alderton, who also 
gained an Art Master’s certificate. The desir- 
ability of Brighton possessing an edifice specially 
constructed for the purposes of an Art School 
was particularly dwelt upon by those who spoke 
after the distribution had taken place; and the 
mayor offered to give 1001. towards it, if ten 
other gentlemen would do the same ; and several 
gentlemen at once responded to the offer. 


Comparative Cost of Gas at South 
Shields.—At the half-yearly meeting of the 
South Shields Gas Company an interesting 
document was placed before the shareholders— 
“ A Comparative Statement of the Cost of work- 
ing per ton of Coal employed in the Manufac- 
ture.” In this paper South Shields is compared 
with the average of the nine London companies. 
The statement goes to clear up a popular fallacy 
—that gas should be dearer in London and other 
places than in colliery districts. If coal is 
bought cheaper, the remaining products are sold 
for less. As regards total results, we find the 
gross profit is in favour of the London com- 
panies to the extent of nearly 1s. 9d. The 
papers read by the company’s engineer, Mr. 
Warner, at the annual meetings of the British 
Association of Gas Managers form, it has been 
said, almost a series of lectures on gas engineer- 
ing economy. 

A Wayside Pillar.—The Attorney-General 
has just erected a wayside pillar to the memory 
of his cousin and friend the late Bishop Patteson, 
in the parish of Ottery St. Mary, Devon, at the 
intersection of four roads. The Standard says: 
The design is by Mr. Butterfield, who has erected 
an unpretending structure of red brick and stone, 
the idea of which was taken from something of 
a similar character set up in 1743 by Mr. Denys 
Rolle, and still standing in excellent condition at 
the intersection of four cross-roads between 
Bicton House and Otterton. On the four sides 
are the names of the places to which the four 
roads lead, and on each face is inscribed a text 
of Scripture containing reference to paths or 
ways. Bishop Patteson was formerly incumbent 
of a district church close to the spot. 

in Egypt.—In Cairo, gaspipes 
have been laid down in all the principal streets, 
and these are better lighted than those of some 
European capitals. The principal thoroughfares 
are supplied with water-mains, and good water 
is distributed throughout the city. According 
to the American Artizan, new streets have been 
opened, and narrow ones widened. An artificial 
lake has been formed, and surrounded with iron 
railings, in a fashionable part of the city, which 
was formerly traversed by an offensive ditch. 
About the lake have been placed gravelled walks, 
flower-beds, stands for bands of musicians, and 





canopies for theatrical representations. 
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Artizans at the Guildhall Library.—A 
large number of artizans visited, by invitation, 
the new City Library at the Guildhall, on 


Saturday afternoon. The men were received in 
the Council Chamber, where also Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt and other gentlemen had assembled. The 
Lord Mayor was accompanied by Dr. S. Saunders, 
the chairman, and some of the members of the 


Sewage and the Social Science Associa- 
tion.—To meet the anxious desires of many 
persons, an alteration has been made in the list 
of special questions for discussion, for the second 
of which the following has been adopted :— 
“ What are the best means, sanitary and 
economical, of disposing of the sewage of inland 
towns?” It is to be hoped that some definite 
opinion may be arrived at. 





free library committee. Dr. Saunders made 
some instructive remarks on libraries. He also 
stated that in the new library there were in 
March last, 9,394 readers; in April, 10,033; 
May, 11,543; and Jaly, 10,956, exclus:ve of 
visitors. The visitors numbered about as many 
as the readers. He then described the new 
library and its adjuncts, the cost of which, he 
stated, had been 100,0001., and the charge out 
of private fands of the corporation was 2,0001. 
per annum, without a rate in aid. 


In Memoriam.—A reredos has just been | 
placed underneath the chancel window of St. | 
Stephen’s Church, at Winsham, Chard, to the | 
memory of the late vicar, the Rev. G. Ware, | 
M.A. It is composed of polished alabaster, with 
Plymouth marble facings, and consists, priuci- | 
pally, of three arches. In the centre arch is a 
representation of Christ holding the universe in 
His left hand, while two fingers of the right 
hand point heavenward. Beneath the right | 
arch are figures of the Apostles St. Peter and | 
St. John, with the prophet Elijah in the centre. 
To the left are the Virgin Mary and St. Paul, 
between whom is the patriarch Abraham in the 
supposed attitude of sacrificing his son Isaac. 
Surmounting these groups are cherubim and | 
Beraphim, with harps, tabrets, cymbals, and 
pipes. The tablet was executed by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter, sculptor. 


Asphalte.—The Camberwell Vestry have re- 
ceived from their surveyor (Mr. Reynolds), the 
following report :—‘“It is but too evident that 
the asphalte used in this parish by the Tramway 
Company, is of such a character as only to be 
condemned, The necessary repairs which have 
been going on since it was laid, have been a 
source of great annoyance to the neighbour- 
hood, and impediment to the traffic. This work 
not having been certified by me, no payment has 
as yet been made by the Vestry, the contract 
being to the effect that it was to be done to my 
satisfaction. The proposed alteration of the 
tramways will afford a favourable opportunity 
for this portion of the work to be finally amended. 
I believe it will be found necessary wholly to 
relay it with a better material.” 


A New Tramway in Birmingham.—The 
first tramway in the borough of Birmingham was 
opened last week in the presence of a large con- 
course of spectators, several members of the 
town council, the Handsworth Highway Board, 
and surveyors and officers of the town. The 
line extends from Monmouth-street to Hockley, 
and the greatest traffic is on the route from 
Monmouth-street to Villa-road; the cars are) 
timed at these stations every ten minutes; 
and from Dudley Port and Hill Top to Bir- 
mingham, and, vice versi, every half-hour. 
As a single line only is laid on the Holyhead- 
road, it is intended at an early date to have 
sidings at New Inns and Nineveh-lane. The 
cars run daily, from eight o’clock in the morn. 
ing until eleven at night. 


Incrustation of Water-pipes.— American 
fire insurance companies are calling attention to 
the condition of the water pipes in Boston. It 
Beems that the water-supply is greatly di- 
minished by the incrustations formed on the 
inside of the iron pipes by the action of the 
water, so that a 3-inch pipe that has been laid 
ten years becomes reduced to 2 in., those of 
4 in. to 3 ip., and the 6-inch mains reduced to 
5 in. and 4in. The New York Times says a pipe 
was recently taken up in Howard-street through 











which one could not see, though water flowed 
slowly ; and a pipe of 3.inch bore was taken up 
in Beacon-street, filled up with solid rust. 


Pall of a Church Clock-weight.—While 
the heavy striking-weight of the illuminated 
clock in the Vaughan Tower of St. David's 
Church, Neath, was being wound up, the wire- 
rope suddenly broke. The mass, weighing over 
3 cwt., broke its way throngh the double floors 
of the belfry and tower, falling on the swell-box 
and pedal pipes of the new organ, and partially 
demolished these parts of the instrument, besides 
injuring the mechanical portion of the “ track. 
ing.” Prompt measures were taken by the 
rector for repairing the 





New Public Hall for Dovercourt.—The 
excavations for the foundation of a new public 
hall for Dovercourt have been commenced. It 
will not meet the requirements of Harwich, as 
might have been the case had the site selected 
been more central. The hall is a private 
speculation. 

Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes.—This society, so long 
known in connexion with its object, has been 
awarded the Exhibition medal for merit at 
Vienna. This is the fourth award of the kind 
the society has received since its first establish- 
ment in 1844. 

A New Town-hall for Oswestry.—The 
foundation-stones of a new town-hall, assize 
court, and market-hal], have been laid by the 
Earl of Powis and Mr. David Pryce Owen, mayor 


'of Welshpool, at Oswestry. The estimated cost 


of the building and land is about 10,0001. 
The New Prison at Wormwood Scrubs. 


Preparations are now being made for the erec- 
tion of the new Government prison, on the 


| ground purchased by the Government, at Worm- 


wood Scrubs, which, it_is stated, is to supersede 
that at Millbank. 

American Iron in the English Market. 
The Liverpool Daily Post states that 100 tons of 
American bar iron, guaranteed equal to Stafford. 
shire, have been sold to a Liverpool firm at 
11l. 10s., delivered in Liverpool, thus under. 
selling the English iron market. 








TENDERS 


For house and offices, at Bebington, Cheshire, for Mr. 
J. Rowland Hill. Mr. Cornelius Sherlock, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. W. J. W 











Jones & Co, 562 0 0 
Dobson ....... 3,514 5 10 
Jones & Sons ..... 3,500 0 0 
Nicholson & Ayre 3,469 0 0 
Fisher .. 3,435 0 0 
Tomkinson & Bons (accepted)... 3,400 0 0 





For cottage and granary, at Wingrave, Bucks, Mr- 
Frederick Gotto, architect :— 








ewman ee 
Denchfield 185 11 O 
Heley ...... 184 0 0 
MIIOD.. ne<sivnsanmintiebiabndio quasetosxapenes 180 0 0 
RIDUIE  densacsuacoessapacaucomenn coapancneaen - 15910 0 
Fleet (accepted) 139 0 0 








For the erection of new workshops, at York-street, 
Lambeth, for Messrs. Merryweather & Sons :— 
Belham (accepted)  .....0.....cecee0e £565 0 0 





For works, at New Gloucester-street, Haggerston, for 
Mr. H. Baker. Contract No.4, Messrs, Ebbetts & Cobb, 
architects :— 

Steel (accepted) ..........00ce00 evoveee £565 10 0 





For warehouse, at 162, Sloane-street, for Messrs. Barker 
Co.: 



































Haringay £1,414 0 6! 
| ETE SNE IIS . 149 0 0 
TRB cnincttnensctititiinne 384 0 0 
SEDO TFSI. |. nanmiusebummvianers 1,375 0 0 
1,350 0 0 
1,265 0 0 
1,230 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,194 0 0 
1,183 0 0 
1,103 0 0 
1,093 0 0 
Hunt 1,082 0 0 
ee eS 1,060 0 0 
BOT F OL oi; covecnsvcecevsecevsmveassunie . 1,060 0 0 
Temple & Foster ............ winneigee 1,608 0 0 
Chinnock ..... 1,000 0 0 
i EERE RS 962 0 0 
Holdcrey 050 0 0 
Ee a hl 





For the erection of two wareh Queen Victoria- 
street, and two warehouses, Lambeth-hill, for Mr. William 
Collis. Messrs. J. Young & Son, architects, iti 
by Mr. H. L. Buzzard :— 








Trollope & Sons ... ... £9,830 0 0 
Lueas, Brothers + 9,558 0 0 
Clark & Bracey .. 9,298 0 0 
Robbins & Co. ..... 9,288 0 0 
Conder . 9,274 0 0 
Sewell & Son ......000..ccccccsscees eo. 9,123 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ......... ietepalties 030 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby..............c0c0000 8,787 0 0 
For the erection of ises, No. 79, Cornhill, for 
Mr. A. Pursell. Mr. ©, Remgteney arehitect :— 
Ashby & Horner .................. ... £2,800 0 0 
Newman & Mann............. eccosese (2,085 7 O 
Moore & Nixon ...........cscceceees 2,789 0 0 
DORGG .nisccniserssessgesscciscorenncesins’ 2,722 0 0 
Nightingale ....ccmssesecssenersseees’ Sy ea 
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For repairs, poisting, #2.» to Grosvenor Chapel, South 
r 


























Audley-street. . H. Burden, architect :— 
SR NT RETR TE anedaail £937 0 0! 
Stoner ..... wee 065 0 0 
Searle . 875 0 0 
WOLMY  cecccesaseee ddseceenebenegesenensens 74 00 
OGRTBE ....ccceccsssccscescaccoccscccsccgetees 739 0 0 
Foster 7ll 00 
Carter 697 0 0 
| en 600 0 0 
RIINNS © ccscsdcnnissntinn kgectieeibbainacek 593 0 0 
Heath... 589 0 0 
Henderson 3399 0 0! 








For the erection of school premises, fencing, &c., at 











Waltham-cross. Mr. A. R. Barker, architect. tities 

supplied by Messrs, Goodman & Vinall :— 
unce ... £1,727 0 0 
Pocock ........ dsapecetabiesespebeceuans ,687 0 0 
TRIN. aszeceiacioctvne sadehanhiiinensate 1,485 0 0 
Archer 1,398 0 0 
Bentley 1,378 0 0 
UII osc. cseacenhenaabeniunkeioans 1,194 0 0 





For additions, &e., to the vesidence, “West Sea,’” 
Wormley, Herts, for Mr, George Ireland, Mr. William 
Reddall, architect :— 


Barber & Bons ..:..ccccccssccescvesves £1,711 0 0 
Rayment & Son ..........csesseeee . 1,663 0 0 
pO RRA er eaenaes 1,498 0 0 
Patman (accepted) ...........c0000+ 1,408 0 0 


For the erection of a house, at Hampstead, for Mr. 
F. Huntington. Mr. Theodore K, oe. architect :— 


CRIES vtiertacntebsccscngatnetconseces 2,200 0 

Adamson & Bon .........s0cesseeeees 2,100 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ...... weiheadinal 2,010 0 0 
OR I, a icttes cetera hesnemnns 2,010 0 0 
Newman & Mann ......ccsccssesses 1,996 0 0 
Serivener & White ..........ce0se0+ 1,995 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ...........-.000+ 1,988 0 0 
Simpson & Buker (accepted) ... 1,962 0 0 





For additions and alterations to 8t. Jade’s Schools, 
Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 





Adamson & SOB .......csceccereseeee £1,035 0 0 
Crockett ............ sebioneniinpenttenee . 9861611 
Eee 955 14 2 
Richardson $30 16 0 
Nixon. & Bons ..ccccscccosecssecceeoe 930 0 0 
High (accepted) ........0.sesereos00 849 7 6 


For the erection of a warehouse, in Bath-buildings* 
Baldwin-street, City-road, for Messrs. Tubbs & Lewis: 
Mr. J. Collier, architect :— 









PORE oackccnsissuaventipanabassnaneniats £1,630 0 0 
NES sedieveinns 1,575 0 0 
Perry, Brothers 1,330 0 0 
Elkington .... 1,375 0 0 
Nightingale . 1,369 0 0 
Gea. 2... cxc00 we 1,325 0 0 
For mg Wesleyan chapel and school, at Pirton, 
Herts. Mr. J. Shilcock, architect :— 

Chapel. Sehool, 

TOrvey ..cccocorcecoscnesscencess¢ GS sescorses £120 
Redhowse cocresccceceseesseescens eee 91 
Stapleton ........0..c.seseeeeeees 364 109 
QEIIT OD onseivececvescsoscecconses nn 103 
jatabnités SB nctescess : & 


Leatherdale & Son 


For the erection of Baptist ‘chapel, Clarendon-rosd, 
Lewisham, Mr. Rickwood, architect :— 








Lonergan . £1,320 . 
Dearsiey .... 1,177 
Moreland & 1,142 . 
Jerrard ..., 1,093 
Kirk..... i ee 
Powell ....... 998 
TIOWFERCE oc.cosccosccsccoees 950 





For fitting up warehouse, Victoria-street, Bristol, for 
Messrs. Cole, Brothers. Mr. J. Mechelew Rogers, archi- 


tect :— Second Contract, 
Extra, if teak 

frames, 
FAR WOET cccevtserepesooncnced 1p ee 
See nero cn 25 
Brock & Bruce ............ . errr 23 
Forbes & Son (accepted) 632 ........ 69 

Glazing. 

St. Helen’s Glass Company * ...... £97 10 0 
Hall & Sons (accepted) ® ............. 97 0 0 
BIN TS OO, . cecwiccetinaniocvvrsnncnnnie . 9612 


* 2} off for cash. 


For the erection of a villa residence, at Richmond, for 
Mr. Wm. Betts. Mr. Joseph Clever, architect :— 














TOONIOG :  susorscnctsnambacentestenepiias £1,468 0 0 
Fopling & Co. csrsercccrcssesecereeres 1,350 0 0 
Rankin 1,290 0 0 
Eydmann 1,270 0 0 
Nias van . 1259 0 0 
Coles ..c...200 1,257 10 0 
Scott 1,150 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Errata.—In article, “How shall I Build” (p. 730, amée), for 
“dams,” in second column, read drains ; and for ‘' groined,” in third 
column, read grotnd. 

W. F. B.—C.—E. J.—W. H.—C. C.H —M.—G. W.—Mr. P.—B. E— 
P. & B.—D. & H.—J. 0. P.—L. & Co.—W. W.-—T. H.-—Mr. P.—J. D.— 
W. R.—E. R.—H. R. P.—C. H. W.—Mr. R.—B. B—H. G.—M. T.— 
B. A. E—A. G.—Y. & Son.—B. E. N.—J. M. R.—J. 0. P.—G. M.— 
Misterton (we cannot undertake to give our readers estimates of the 
cost of buildings).—J. H. (we cannot look back).—Borough Eagineer, 
Salford (we regret we cannot read signature).— Shams (in type). 

‘We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &e., must be accompanie ? 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norx.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
publie meetings, rests of course with the authors. 





Relies of Literary Men.—The owner of chair or table 
hatieeal’ cod by either Wordsworth, Lamb, Hood, 





‘ 


Jerrold, &c., if disposed to sell it, may hear of a pur- 
' chaser by addressing Mr. Fourdrinier, 1, York-street mes 
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SITUATIONS WANTED,—Advertisements of this cass are inserted 
at the following rate, viz :— 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .......... 28. 6d, 
Rach additional line (about ten words) .......... On. 6d, 
Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5a 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trsri- 
MONIALS left at the Ofice in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

6 NOTICE.—All communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder," 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath ana other Building Stones of Best 
ae euane .—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of 3 Prices at the Quarries and Depdte, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, pera Wilts.—[Anvr.] 


Bills of ties, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed y ROBT. 3 J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, gon with accuracy and 
punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.— [Apvr.]} 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
supply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Box Grovunp, CorsHamM Down, 
Faxteicnh Down, Compe Down, 
AND Sroke GRouND, 
Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath. 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Stone Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[ ADvr. } 


I. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 














OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.C. 
From FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on ‘‘ Hot-Water Heating.” 


GATES AND RAILINGS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. T. ALLEN & COMPANY, 


LATE 
TURNER & ALLEN, 


No. 201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








A choice Selection of Designs can be had on 
application, or complete Pattern Book of Orna- 
mental Ironwork, Lamp Pillars, &c. will be 
forwarded on receipt of 10s. 


Special attention is directed to our Pattern- 
making and carving Department, which is on 
the above Premises. 


(oli GES PATENT HINGES. 
‘Manufacturers, 
MICHELMORE & RBAP, 
86, Borough Road, London, 8.E. 
Titustrated Sheet on application. 


Seen 


OURSES of ENTERTAINING LEC- 














TURES on SCIENCE, with abundant Dlustrations and 
Experiments, OFFERED GRATUITOUSLY to Institutions for 
it in or near the M ‘is. 


benefi 
'. GOODMAN, Publisher, 407, Strand, ——y Bye gupente® 
Sitemeter So Lectures 
Prize macenanee, $s ready to APPLICATIONS for ‘ne 
from Institutions able to command large working- 
iid will supply full particulass on application, 


ie 








Builders and Others wud system, cam 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S BOOKS, Ke by DOUBLE ENTRY, te 
which was awarded the prize otfered tn aoe No. 1,180, and 
pth & = caitable for small aodbediiem-akbieen 
je Kutry, sui 
M:. J. H. JONES, 2, Vine-villas, Sevenoaks, 


(PHE NEw Gas COMPANY (Limited). 


The Directors of the above Com are ready to recei 
APPLICATIONS from Owners of ealstion Cason ks, pa as oun 
others erecting, or about to erect, new works, _ to grant Licences 
Wales no of the PATENTS.—Apply to the Secretary, No. 22, 








PpEES PECT IV E Sim 
seo So recy TREES 





DESIGNS and WORKING DRAWINGS. 
Terms Moderate.—Address, T. H. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, W.C 





P. LA N's 8, WORKING “DRAWINGS, 

SPECIFICATIONS, &e. t 

yee t , measuring A. work, &c. — “moderate. —Address 
JT, care of Mr. . Borge, Stationer, 400, Kuston-toad, N.W. 











'HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Fasok PREPARED from ROUGH 


SKETCHES or otherwise, in au ARTISTIC and EFFICIENT 
manner. OUTLIN ES COLUU KED in first-rate styie. PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly and effectively drawn, aud etehed, or tinted. THKMS MODE- 
RATE.—Apply to Mr. MYEKS TAY LR, 19, Thavies Inn, H 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. wot k 





SSISTANT to the Assistant Surveyors in 
the Office of Her Majesty's Works, &c.—An Open Competitio: 

will be held in Londen in Uctober for TW O 81' TUATIONS, the = ——\ 
@ salary commencing at 210/. aud the other with a salary commencing 
at 100 a year. A Preliminary Examination will be held in London 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTUBEK Ist. Limits of age, 22 and 30 for the 
superior situation, and 18 and 30 for the other. Application should 
be made at once for the regulations, and for the necessary form which 
must be filled up and returned, with evidence of preliminary training 
or technical education, so as to reach the Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon-row, 8. W. not later than the 25th iustant.¢ 


SSISTANT WANTED, in the 


BUILDING OFFICE of an Estate in the Comntey. A young 
manu who has been used to an Architect's or Builder's Office, and 
—- of copying plans, measuring up work, and a fair draughtsman, 

with a knowledge of taking levels preferred.—Address, stating 
see, if married, salary required, &. ARGUS, Post-office, Poole, 








RCHITECTURAL. —WANTED, perma- 

y, @ DRAUGHTSMAN, well up in datens also an 

Assistant well up in specifications and quantities. —Address, 
stating age, salary, and references, J. B. 8. _ Post-otfice, Leeds, 


CLERK WANTED, in a Builder and 

Decorator's Office, to take charge of books, keep prime cost, 

&c. Good refecences required, and one used to a decorator’s preferred. 

Address, stating salary and where last employed, to E. B. 112, Great 
Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 

CLERK.— 


RCHITECTURAL 
WANTED, in an Auctioneer and Surveyor's Office, a Gen- 
Ueman thor »ughly competent te TAKE CHARGE of this DEPART- 
MENT.—Apply, by letter, to J. W. ELLIS, Esq. Mesers. Gadsden, 
Ellis, & Co. 18, Old Broad-street, City. 











RAWINGS PREPARED from Archi- 


tects’ or h Sketches, &c. by a London Draughts- 
man. Pumpoctecs outlined fur evlouring, or etched it desired. Terms 
strictly moderate. Highest references trom the profession in London. 
Address, R. B. M. 3, Fuirtield rvad, Bow, E. 


RAWINGS, TRACINGS, PARLIA- 


MENTARY or WORKING PLANS cal SECTIONS for 
KAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, WATEKWURKS, &c. Surveying and 
Levelling, by an ENGINEER, with fifteen years’ experience.—Ad- 
dress, ENGLNEER, Dodd's Library, 120, Fuibam-road, London, 8.W. 


jy ILLIAM READ, 437, Brixton-road, 
GRALNER, MARGLER, and DECUKATIVE ARTIST. 
Frise Medais awarded, 1851, 1862, 1870. 
Graining, Marbiivg, and Decorative Work undertaken and ee 
executed, in Town or country, on most r terms. 
at the Crystal Palace, near the High-level Station. 


HARLTON & MARTIN, 


MARYLAND POINT, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
CONTRACTORS for PAINTING, STAINING, DECORATING, 
RENOVATING, &c. Churches, Chapels, Halis, Offices, Chambers, and 
ali kinds of Public, and other Buildings in Town and Country, 

















ANTED, immediately, an experienced 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN.—Address, giving 
particulars, with references, 971, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in a Quantity Surveyor’s Office, 

an ASSISTANT, who can Square and Abstract Dimensions. — 
Address, by letter only, stating what salary required, to C. care 
Housekeeper, Bedf ford-eham bers, 28, ‘Southampton street, Strand. 


TO QUANTITY AND. MEASURING SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, in the country, about thirty 

miles from aomatans a gentleman WELL QUALIFIED, who 

would render occasional assistance.—Address, stating terms, refer- 
ences, and other particulars, to M. O. 4, Chapel-street, Bediord-row, 











TO ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS" ASSISTANTS. 
ANTED, an efficient ASSISTANT. He 
must be a good draughtsman, well up in measuring, esti- 
mating, and taking out quantities. —Apply, by letter only (prepaid), 
+g, Be where last employed, and salary expected, to 067, Office of 
“The Builder.” 


T 
wa ANTED, by a West-end Builder and 
petent CLERK. Must be well up in esti- 
mating, ae up pty and the general business of the office,— 
By letter only, to BETA, Post-oftice, Great Portiand-street, W. 











581 CK WORK POINTED by 
W. SELLS, 
No. 16, HOPE STREET, GORGES ROAD, 
By Contract or otherwise, ar tteued country, on the Lowest Terms. 





‘A RTICLED PUPIL.—An ARCHITECT, 

recently removed from London to Brighton, has a VACANCY 

tor an INDOUR AKTICLED PUPIL.—for terms and particulars, 

—- W. care of Mr, H. B, Robinson, 19, Western-road, Hove, 
Brighton. 


ARTNERSHIP REQUIRED, in a London 

BUILDING and JUBBING BUSIN ESS, 7 &@ person possessed 

of practical experience. — Address, stating full particulars, to 
No. 984, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








"NO MASONS and REPAIRING 


BUILDERS.—Party WANTED, with from 75%. to 1001. at 
command, to join as PARTNER (or otherwise) a small but well- 
established MASON'S BUSIN BSs in the City, eapa»le of considerable 
extension, especially as cunuected with house repairs. Sufficient 
stock in hand wo cover advance.—Address, R. Z. 82, Kuston-road, 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


N ARCHITECT (with own connexion) 

desirous of settling in Loudon or the South, seeks an INTEREST 
in an established BUSINESS, or would Take the ment of an 
Office, or other good aa , Has had ——— years’ experi nee, 
and been ful in —Address, Z. Y. X. Post-offfice, 
Liverpool. 


EXBOROUGH LOCAL BOARD.— 
B SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, and COL- 
LECTOR.—The Mexborough Local Board are desirous 
APPLICATIONS from Persons willing amd on competen 
the combined duties eof SURVEYOR, INSPECTUR of NUISANCES, 
and COLLECTOR for the District of the Board. The person appointed 
will be required to devote the whole of his time to his office, to pre- 
pare all plans, sections. and specifications of works undertaken 7 








\ ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK in a 

Builder's Office, to take time and assist in office generally 
Hours six till six.—Apply, by letter, stating where last engaged, and 
wages required, to M. L. 8. care of Messrs, Adams & Cocking, 4), 
Upper Thames-street, 


WANTED, an experienced CLERK of 


WORKS to Superintend some Alterations to the Country 





Mansion of a Nobleman, which are expected to be completed im six 
months.—Address, with reierences, age, experience, and wages eX 
pected, to W. J. MOSCROP, Oiliver, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


ANTED, in a Builder and Decorator's 
Office, a thoroughly good BOOK-KEEPER.— Address, in own 
handwriting, stating last place of employment, salary expected, &. 
to A. R. Post-office, 227, Walworth-road, 5 E. 
TO MASONS’ FOREMEN. 
ANTED, a trustworthy energetic Man as 
FOREMAN of a large church ‘in the ‘Midlands. —Addresa, 
with references, No. 996, Office of “ The Builder.” 


Wea, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 
MAN of JOINERS. Mustjbe thoroughly efficient, of good 

address, and well able to maintain his supremancy. — Address, stating 

references, age, aud wages required, to 7,006, Office ot * ‘The Builder.” 











ANTED, an energetic SHOP FORE. 

MAN of JOINERS. One th hly acquainted with setting 

out all kinds of work.—Apply, by letter, stating salary required, also 
giving references, &c. aaa ANSCOMB, — Maidstone. 


SHOP FOREMED 


WAN: TED, an experienced ‘SHOP FORE- 
: MAN. One who understands machinery preferred.— Apply, 
stating wages, and giving copies of testimonials, to Mr. SHEAR. 
BURN, Dorking. 

TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS.4 


Winey. ¢ several good HANDS imme- 


rent Constant employment.—Apply to Mr. SHEAR- 














BURN, 





the Board ; to discharge the duties of an I N 
prescribed by the Sanitary Acts and the Orders and Seguiatiens of 
the Local Government Board ; and to Collect the Kates levied by the 
Local Board. as Salary will be 1201, per annum. The person 
inted will be ired to give a bond, with two approved sure- 
ties, in the sum of 50u/, for the due performance of the duties of the 
office, and for accounting for ail moneys ved. Applications, 
stating age, past and present occupations, and ae together 
with copies as to and ability, to be sent to 
me on or before the 25th day of SEPTEMBER, 1873. 
FRED. L. HARRUP, Vlerk to the Board. 
Swinton, near Rotherham. 








ERKS OF WORKS. 


W? ANTED, “ON E thoroughly experienced, 
more more particularly in stony “hone —Address, with ‘re- 
required, and disengaged, Z. care of Messrs. 


mn oe feral ohare, E. 


Wis ANTED, a thorough SCAFFOLD 
eo a ov So pn hand.—Apply to E. BR. 18, Wid- 








J\IMEKEEPER WANTED, for a Building 

in the City. One accustomed to the ition, Must be able tu 
book materials, &c.—Apply, stating qualifications, age, and salary 
required to No. 23, Office of “The Builder.” 


TP BAVELLER WANTED for South Wales 
and Ireland. Must be well acquainted with most branches of 


the building uades.— Apply, stating age, referees, salary re 
quired, to J. SESSIONS & SUNS, Builders, Merchants, &€. Gieuenter) 


TAINED GLASS.—WANTED, FIGURE 








Wa four or five good BRICK- 


LAYERS.—Apply to Mr. T. Scrivener, Builder, New Barnet, 





ANTED, a first-class GASFITTER and 


BELLHANGER, used to the Jobbing aaote, Good referenees 
a _alaanaa stating particulars, to No. 61, Office of “ The 
Builder. 





ANTED, five or six good JOINERS, to 
take the pw er work of a large house.— Apply at 11, Nor- 
folk-terrace, Burguyne-read, Stock well-green. 





d ORNAMENTAL PAINTERS. Good wages and 
a t for competent men.—Address, CAMM BROTHERS, 


joymnen 
ieeueet Smethwick. 


Peg WANTED, accustomed 
stained glass. Also an IMPROVER.—Apply to W. H. 
CONSTABLE, Cawbridge 
Bye WANTED, in a DECORATOR’S 
and HOUSE AGENT'S OFFICE, s at the Weet End.—Addrees, 
aa we Gan ones ond chay -eoguoals 7,007, Office ot The 
Builder.” 


FIRST-CLASS PAINTER WANTED. 

















Also a GOOD LINER.—Apply to F. BARNETT, 
ith Stained Glass Works, Leith, N.B 


ANTED, first-class JOINERS, with 


some experience of working after machinery. ‘Shea but 
—- need apply.—QUINN & Cu. Metropolitan Works, Dockley- 
road, Bermondsey. 





ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a strong 


YOUTH, in his seventeenth year, to a CARPENTER, for 





three years, in the house. Time given the first year. 1 salary 
p d the ining two.—Address, R. M. Post-office, Wickham, 
Witham, Essex. 





TO FOREMEN AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, to place a Youth where an 
dasan IMPROVER 4 gy 
ING, A small mo will be given —Address, X, Y. 117, Skid- 
more-street, Steprey. 
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TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as W ORK- 

ING FOREMAN of PAINTERS and GLAZIERS, or « 

short job —Address, W. R. Mr. McCraw's, 34, Hay les-street, St 
George's-road, Southwark. 


© BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


T 
IyJ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as a 
WORKING FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS_ Is expe- 
rienced in all kinds of buildings and house repairs. The best of 
references can be given.—Addreas, C. B. 253, Queen s-road, Peckham. 


WAN TED, EMPLOYMENT, hy a CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER. Used to office and shop fittings, 

and all kinds of blinds, &c. Good knowledge of plans, specificat 

and accounts —Address, J. T. 8, Mrs. Nowlan, Stationer, 72, West- 

minster-bridge-roa?. 


- 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 

DRAUGHTSMAN, in a Mechanical Engineer's Office. The 
advertiser has had nine years’ experience in Switzerland and Italy.— 
Address, C. L. 28, Finsbury-square, E.C. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ARCHITECT and SURVRYOR’S ASSISTANT. Wel! upin 

Gothic working drawings and details. Good reference from last 

employer.—Address, G. W. X. Post-office, Shrewsbury. 

















TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


Ww AN TED,a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


MANAGER or ESTIMATING CLERK, by a thorovghly 
qualified and experienced Man. —Address, 54, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO RUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


j TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Good references. Joiner 
by trade.—Address, J. B, 2, Mulberry Villas, Wellington-road, 
Fulham, 8. W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


WaANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a thoroughly practical, energetic GENERAL FOREMAN. 
Joiner by trade. Town or country. Good references. — Address, 
FOREMAN, 13, Brewer's-yard, Hammersmith, W. 


v vr 
\ TJANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of WORKS. Well up in drawings and setting 
out in all branches. Carpenter.” Aged 37. Highest references. — 
Address, C. W. 7, Dartmoor-street, Kensington. 


\ TJANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN. Seven years with present employer, 
and good references from architects. Carpenter by trade. Age 35.— 
Address, P. P. Post-office, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


- 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
WORKING FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, by a 
thoroughly practical man. Good references from last employer.— 
Address, J. H. 77, Willes-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 











| 
~ v i 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as, 
CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a 
thoronghly practical, energetic Man. Twenty-three years’ experience 
in all kinds of public works. First-class references. Town or country 
not objected to.—Address, B. 156, Camble-road, Bow, E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ 7JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as, 
GENERAL FOREMAN, to Take Charge of a Job, in Town | 

or country. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Thoroughly understands 

all branches in the building trade.—Address, 38, Office of “‘ The 


Builder.” 


- 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job. 
Has carried out some extensive jobs Could assist in the office. 
Salary not the chief object. Good reference. — Address. CARPENTER, 

care of Mr. W. Dee, West Ham-lane, Stratford, London, E. 
TO CONTRACTORS. 

+ ~ - 

\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
systematical Machinery Managing SHOP FOREMAN, of 
twelve years’ experience. Has also been general foreman and esti- 
mating clerk. Aged 38 No objection to the country.—Address, 
T. 8. 1, Albert-road, Stratford, E. 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
~ . DAT 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly practical Man, as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, 
or would take Piecework. Understands all kinds of stonework, 
Kentish rag, &c. Aged 45. First-class references from present 
employer.— Address, 7,017, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


vr vw 

\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a GENERAL YARD FOREMAN. Carpenterand Joiner by 
trade. For many years in the service of an eminent London building 
rm. Late employer wi]] most satisfactorily explain the reason for 
change, and also answer willingly any inquiries as to character and 
capacity for charge of an extensive plant and machinery.—Address, 
M. A. 103, East-road, City-road. 


- aa 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 
class practical PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Is a 
good general hand in other branches of the business. Wages mode- 
rate.—Address, J J. 27, Harcourt-street, Marylebone-road. 


i TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 
A# ng oe in all its branches. Can turn his hand if re- 
quired, Good reference.—Address, W. G. 7, White Hart-court, 
Bishopsgate Without, City. ; 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, as 
GKAINER, PLUMBER, and GLAZIER. Willing to ill up 


his time with painting. Confident of taking charge of jobs. If re- 
quired, good reference.— Address, C. C. 99, Barnsbury-road, Isiing ton. 














7 ANTED, a SITUATION, temporary or 

YY permanent, fas ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT. Gothic or 
Classic. Seven years’ experience. Worki and detail drawings 
from rough sketches. Perspective, etching, and tinting. Highest 
.4, Salisbury-strect, 





references. Salary, 20. per week.—Address, L. A 
Edgware-road, N.W. wt 


TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS, 
Vy ANTED, b a good general Assistant, a 
’ -E} NT in either of the — 
D. V. 101, Murray-street, New Sathecnd. Menton, oanlties adam 


7 
\ ANTED, by a good ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL ASSISTANT, a RE-EN- 
pose neg wl apo mates Surveyor’s, or Builder's Office. If 
Menta 
—— tale 2 wher would be accepted.—Address, A. A. C. 


TO PAINTERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a young Man, aged 21, 


. EMPLOYMENT as PAINTER. Used to bing 
fitting.- Address, G. P. Post-office, Bromley, — ~—er 

















TO BUILDERS, BREWERS, &c. 
- } 
ANTED, aby. a young Man, a CON- 
as ITER. Tidy grainer. No objecti 
to = up time with iting. Four years writer to a Geoee and 


unde ev oo . 
Toruham-green, Fulham, 8 We" & H 6, St. John'sterrace, 


TO TIMBER MERCHANS. 
JANTED, by a Gentleman having a large 
"ot t TION as TRA- 
experience of the London trade, a SITUA D 
VELLER, and where a knowledge of timber would be <. —_—- 
Unexceptionable references.—Address, K. A. B. at C. H. May's, 75, 
Gracechurch-street, E.C, 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or otherwise. 

Good references. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Aged 48, No ob- 

jection to country.—Address, J. P. 1, Francis-road, Drummond-roac, 

Bermondsey. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 

ANTED, by an_ experien Man, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter 

and joiner by trade. References to last employer.—Address, G. F. 

No. 8, Ann street, Waterloo-road, 8. 











. TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE. 
MENT, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in Town. Good referen®¢ 
Specimen shown. —Addreas, W. H. C, 24, Cock-lane, West Smithfield * 








TO ARCHITECTS. . 
HE Advertiser, aged 19, desires an EN- 


GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in an Architect and 
and Surveyor’s Office, Neat draughtsman and tracer.— 
G. C. 8 No. 20, Cockspur-street, 5. W. 


TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, &c, 


Tae Advertiser is desirous of obtaining 
_ an orgy pod nor or abroad, > Caenly 
ersant wi velling, road-making, sewerage, &c. In 

tousule testimenials and’ ret —Address, J. 7. Key's Librar., 
No. 7, Bishop’s-road, Paddington, W. 











TO BUILDERS, GASFITTERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a steady young Man, a 
CONSTANCY (been in present situation fifteen months) as 
JOBBING HAND. Has no objection to fill up time with painting 
and glazing. Good references if required.—Address, Y. Z. 36, Tich- 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser, who has had sixteen years’ 

_ experience in the design and erection of all kinds of buildings, 

desires a position as MANAGING CLERK. In additon to general 

practice, well up in church-work, decoration, and ornamental design, 

and considerable experience in competition. Town or country, 
T; cal ble f 





field-street, Oxford-street, W.C. 


7 ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 

} TION as FOREMAN, in Town or country. Carpenter and 
Joiner by trade. ood references last employer.—Address, 
A. E. 8. 612, Old Kent-road, 8. E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


RS. 
\ ANTED, by a practical Man (Joiner and 
Carpenter by trade), a SITUATION as GENERAL OUT- 
DOOR FOREMAN, Satisfactory references from his late employer.— 
Address, 968 Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &e. - 
Y7ANTED, by a practical FOREMAN 
BRICKLAYER, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or as General Fore- 

man, Well up in setting out and measuring, can prepare plans and 
estimates. Much experience in fire work. Aged 35. Goud references. 
Address, T. P. 54, Albert-road, Darnall, Sheffield. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


\ ANTED, by a respectable young Man, a 

RE-ENG AGEMENT as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and ZINC 
WORKER. No objection to fill up time in painting and glazing. 
Good reference if required.—Address, PLUMBER, 4, Atlantic-road, 
Brixton. 


- 
WANTED, by arespectable Youth, aged 18, 
a SITUATION, as PLUMBER'S LABOURER. Can do 
plain painting, and willing to make himself useful. Good reference, 
if required. —Address, Y. Z. 27, Brighton-terrace, Brixton, Surrey. 
VW TANTED, by a_ thoroughly practical 
GENERAL FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT to take the 
entire Charge of a Job. Town or country. Carpenter and joiner by 
trade. Has had the management of extensive buildings in London. 
Good references. —Address, R. 33, Moreten-terrace, Pimlico, 5. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


2 ° 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
person, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS on a Church 
Job or Buildings, Thoroughly competent in the preparing of details 
and plans, &c. Joiner by trade Country preferred. Age, 30 years. 
Wages, 32 108. First-class references. Disen in a week.— 
Address, C. B care of Mr. Taper, Stationer, Moreton-road, Pimlico. 




















U Pp —-. . ¥. Z. Messrs. Jones & Cuth- 
bertson, 30, Friday-street, E.C. 





ARCHITECTS. 


TO 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE rendered to 
Architects (at office or otherwise) by a first class DRAUGHTS. 
MAN, Designer, and Colourist. Considerable experience in competi- 
i ddress, ARCHITECT, 145, Warwick-street, Warwick- 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
UNIOR ASSISTANT seeks a RE- 
6 ENGAGEMENT, in London. Superior draughtsman and 
designer. Perspective, details, &. Terms very moderate. Good 
reference.—Address, No, 870, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


UNIOR CLERKSHIP REQUIRED by 
e the Advertiser, aged 22, in the office of an Architect or Land 
Agentand Surveyor. Good tracer, writer, &c. Satixfactory reference. 
Address, C. B. 14, Kinnerton-street, Belgrave-square, London. 


PMELOYERS.—A PLUMBER who can 
‘4 give satisfactory reference, is in want of WORK.—Address, 
W. M. 81, Norfolk- Essex-road, Islington, N. 











TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


7}MPLOYMENT WANTE D, by a 
4 PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Country preferred. 
Address, H. A. 11, Winkfield-terrace, South Lambeth, 8.W. 


NGINE-DRIVER wants a SITUATION, 
_4 Builder's Plant or Charge of Waterworks Good references. 
oe in last place.—Address, ENGINEER, 29, Shrubland-road, 








ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


IVIL ENGINEER (young), with much 


/ experience on Works, expeditious and accurate in levelling, 
surveying, and measurements, will shortly be DISENGAGED. Un.- 
exceptionable references.—Address, ENGINEER, care of Messrs. 
Robertson & Scott, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, by an efficient ASSISTANT, 

several years in the profession, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, tem- 
porary or otherwise. Is a first-class draughtsman in detail and 
perspective, and an artistic colourist. References from some of the 
first architects.—Address, 982, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a POSITION 


as PRIME-COST CLERK in a Builder's Office. Experienced 
in a City firm.—Address, J. F 27, Haberdasher-street, Hoxton. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. London preferred. 
Address, T. J. 28, High-street, Clapham, 8. W. 


TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS, &c. 


\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, a well- 

) qualified ASSISTANT to the above (able in all branches), tem- 
we d or permanent EMPLOY MENT.—Address, J. G. P. Post-office, 
king. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a good 


PLUMBER and GASFITTER, and would have no objection 
to make himself useful, a SITUATION. Eight years’ recommendation 
from present employer if required. Country preferred.— Address, 
._— at Mr. Mason's, Grocer, Cumberland-street, Hackney- 
road, E. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT as aGENERAL ASSISTANT to an ARCHI- 
TECT and SURVEYOR. Has had considerable experience in designs, 
construction, specifications, quantities, &c. and superintending works. 

Land surveying generally, and surveys, reports of dilapidations and 
—- 7 two guineas per week.—Addreas, No. 26, Office of 
“The Bu - 

















ARE of OFFICES, WAREHOUSE, or 

/) CHAMBERS, by a married Man (employed during the day), 

wife as housekeeper. At present having charge of auctioneers’ offices. 

Good references.—Address, J. G. Housekeeper, Auctioneers, 22, King- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


UILDERS’ ACCOUNTS PREPARED 
Binoy oe by RUSHWORTH, SIMS, & CO. 101, Leaden- 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 


MAN and GENERAL ASSISTANT, of some years’ expe- 
rience, seeks a SITUATION, temporary or otherwise. Used to 
general work.—Address, ARCHITECT, 1, Albert-piace, Edward- 
street, Moseley-road, Birmingham. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN 


WANTED, to PREPARE PEN and INK DRAWINGS, of 
Classic and Gothic buildings. Must understand, and be competent to 
treat details artistically. Engagement may be advantageous and 
permanent,—Specimens and terms to be sent to W. H. BRAK- 
SPEAR, Architect, 98, Albert-square, Manchester. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
N ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT, of 
twenty years’ varied practice in a London Office, desizes a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT with a view to a permanency.—Addresa, Z, A. care 
of W, Summers, 5, Adelaide-place, London Bridge. 


AX ASSISTANT, a good draughtsman, 


accustomed to competition, perspective, and working drawings, 
who can design well, and prepare rough or finished sketches, desires 
an ENGAGEMENT in a good office. Good refi . and speci 
— — draughtsmanship shown.—Address, No. 881, Office of 
“The Builder.” 

















TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by a first-class Workman, aged 


34, a SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN, or otherwise, 
over Smiths and Fitters. Also well up in hot-water, steam. 
iron roof work.—Address, P. 8. 61, College-street, Full 
Brompton, London, 


. gas, and 
ham-road, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
GOOD GENERAL ASSISTANT, of 


: eighteen years’ experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Isa 
first-class Gothic dranghtsman designer, and has also been 
employed as clerk of works. The management of an office preferred. 
Address, 8. 8. 7, Sydney-terrace, Portland-place, South Lambeth. 





TO ARCHITRCTS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, first-class STAIRS and HAND- 

RAIL WORK, or would take good joiner’s work by the 
piece, by a thoroughly efficient hand. First-class references. — Address, 
T. H. 14, Randolph-street, College-street, Camden-town, N.W. 


WANTED, by a practical BRICKLAYER, 


BRICKWORK (Piecework, Labour only).—Address, J. K. 7, 
New Suffolk-street, Commercial-road, E. 





A CLERK of WORKS is open to an 

ENGAGEMENT. Good ref No objecti to a few 
months’ engagement if the works are in London.—Address, X. Z. 
No, 6, Porteus-road, Paddington, W. 


A THOROUGHLY practical and expe- 
Ai eee a ae te an Working — 
Post-office, Barbican, te. vs ae Toe i 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, BRICKWORK orPOINTING, 
by the PIECE, or a SITUATION as FOREMAN of BRICK- 
LAYERS, by athoroughly practical Man. Well acquainted with draw- 
ings and setting out works. Good references.—Address, A. B. 33, 
Grove-row, Upper Holloway, N. 


QURVEYOR or LAND AGENT. —A 


k_JGENTLEMAN, aged 20, who has qualified himself in several good 
Offices, desires EMPLOYMENT.—In town or country.—Address, 
C. W. R. care of Messrs. Bridges, Sawtell, & Co. 23, Red Lion-square, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 


REQUIRED by the Advertiser, aged 22, a 
SITUATION as BOOKKEEPER, &c. Good accountant and 
first-rate draughteman, quantities, measuring, &. Highest refer- 
ences.— Address, C. A. P. 153, Great Portiand-street, Regent's Park, W. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 
rare ea nang SE RHETT BOE 














A THOROUGHLY efficient BUILDER'S 
CLERK seeks a permanent ENGAGEMENT. Well up in 
es ; book-keeping, by single or double entry, including prime 
cote, aot at the wena , duties ot a Builder and Contractor's -. 
imon: rom t to t ‘ers. 
Age 36.—Address, A. B. Post-office. Retieen. ey a 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. E 
A THOROUGHLY energetic _ practical 
FOREMAN seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT as WORKING or 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Mason Well up in church seo 


by trade. 
ing and restorations.—Address, B. C. 5, Philips-terrace, Edm 
street, Camberwell, London, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND 
‘AUCTIONEERS. ’ 

YOUNG MAN, aged 18, having a good 

_knowledge of sown and up work, and a fair 


measuring up 
t, pi himself. Will give his services for the 
first six months. and for the next six months at a nominal salary, in 

















any respectable bouse or firm. Bat! references to be ex 
Address 


or apply at No. 7, Wrotham-road, Camden-town, N,W. 


